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Ep1Tor 


THE Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the yea: 

: 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 
poms of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ts 
F med up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the Rational 
Deltarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


E hope that President McKinley and his cabinet 
will stand by the decision that has been an- 
nounced, to avoid a declaration of war against 
China, and to decline any concerted action with 
the allied powers of Europe. America has noth- 

ing to gain and nothing to give which can make a formal 
war against the Chinese desirable. Standing outside of any 
European alliance against China, our government will be 
able to act freely and without prejudice when the time comes 
to exert its influence. Probably the commotion in China will 
disturb the peace of all Eastern nations, and make foreign 
rule in Asia more precarious than ever before. We must 
protect American citizens wherever they are in danger. Be- 
yond that we are not called to go. 


as 


Our friends on the Pacific coast had a good time of their 
own at their spring conference. If we were not so well sup- 
plied with the products of the anniversary meetings in Bos- 
ton, we should be glad to reproduce some ofthe valuable 
papers read at the Pacific Unitarian Conference. It is diffi- 
cult to keep in close touch with friends three thousand miles 
away. An instance of the way in which distance blurs the 
outlines may be cited. In San Francisco it is reported that 
Dr. Hale and Rev. Paul Frothingham are ministers of the 
South Congregational Church. Dr. Hale has as yet no suc- 
cessor, and Mr. Frothingham is pastor-elect of the Arlington 
Street Church. Rev. George W. Stone is on his way to Cali- 
fornia where he is to take a hand in missionary work. His 
letters to the Register will help us to understand each other 
better and to bring us closer together. 


Jt 


THE most that M. Flammarion or the Psychical Society 
can claim to have proved concerning the occult sciences is 
that clairvoyance or telepathy are not facts of experience, but 
that they are flashes or impulses of intelligence and feeling 
which do not come under any known law. They cannot be 
predicted and they cannot be depended upon. During the 
past month, if there had been anything available either in 
clairvoyance or telepathy, surely the tragedy in China has 
furnished an occasion for their exercise. What could more 
effectually stimulate the powers of the clairvoyant than this 
sympathetic demand made by the whole civilized world that 
news from Pekin should be obtained? Or, if the clairvoyant 
working alone could get no vision, why then should not telep- 
athy give some sign? If in hours of peril or at the mo- 
ment of death the mind of man can send out some flash of 


, 
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intelligence to distant friends, why has it not been possible 
to bridge the awful gulf of mystery and darkness which has 
separated our fellow-creatures in China from a sympathetic 
world? Why could not their agony of desire and love and 
fear send out some credible token of their existence? If 
sympathy is a condition of the exercise of such gifts, surely 
never was the world so prepared. Millions of sympathetic 
minds have been ready, anxious, longing to know what has not 
been revealed to them. Is it not time to say that, whatever 
facts may lie concealed in the processes of telepathy and clair- 
voyance, nothing has yet been revealed which can be trusted 
as a guide of life; nothing for practical conduct upon which 
one need stake his fears, his hopes, or his faith ? 


at 


WE find in the /zterior the following contribution to a dis- 
cussion now going on among our religious exchanges: “The 
question, ‘ What has become of hell?’ seriously discussed in 
one of our religious reviews, might have been differently 
worded. What has become of the diabolical characters re- 
cently deceased, if hell has been, as it is asserted, ‘ abol- 
ished’? It may be true that ‘the Devil himself is not so 
black as he is painted,’ but it is equally true that he is not 
painted so black as certain men we are compelled to know in 
the course of our earthly labors are seen to be. Nowhere in 
Gospel or Epistle is there such crime laid to Satan himself as 
the daily paper publishes every morning. Nothing is told us 
in the Bible of the Devil so fiendish as the crimes which our 
courts are called upon to punish. A man was recently exe- 
cuted in one of our States who had committed more cruelties 
against women and little children in one year than all the 
like wrongs told of the Devil in the whole Bible. If hell has 
been closed, we would like to ask where that man went, so 
that we can go somewhere else.” We are sure that our 
brother editor does himself injustice. Wherever that man 
has gone, he will not go beyond the knowledge of the saints ; 
and we have no doubt that our orthodox editor would be 
among the first volunteering to go on a mission of mercy to 
this reprobate brother, wherever he might be. If in another 
world he wishes to enjoy the society of Jesus, he will do well 
to seek him among the lost. 


Jesus the Ideal. 


A correspondent of Quaker birth and training, who has 
recently come in contact with Unitarian thought for the first 
time, wishes to know what Unitarians mean when they speak 
of Jesus as the “ highest human product.” “Do you mean,” 
he asks, “ the highest human product at that time or for all 
time?”” We quote his own statement of belief, because it 
shows a phase of thinking which is very common to-day 
among those who are described as “unchurched” He 
says : — 

“While I do not feel that I have lost, in any degree, my 
early admiration and respect for Jesus as a man, I have 
parted wholly from my superstitious reverence for him as a 
God. ‘To my mind it is wholly inconceivable that any man, 
at that period of the world’s history, should have been as 
fine an example of what human nature is capable as some 
men who have lived in the past century or, perchance, some 
who are living now. I think that we idealize Jesus to a 
great extent, and invest him —in the same way that a maiden 
is apt to do with her lover — with all the virtues of which we 
conceive. 

“I do not know that any material harm results from this 
habit, and it may be that the world needs such an ideal. To 
a careful thinker, however, it is impossible. 
unthinkable that Jesus was ideally perfect. If a God, he 
ceases to be an inspiration to mankind. Only a true con- 
cept that he was a man, and, while imperfect, set a standard 
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so high that the world has not yet succeeded in living up to 
it, sets him before us as a pattern and example within our 
power to parallel or perchance excel. Who shall set the 
limit to the possible performance in love and righteousness 
that men may yet accomplish? The past is grandly illumi- 
nated by inspiring examples: the present is rich in individ- 
ual performance, however overshadowed by ignorance, sin, 
and selfishness.” 

Concerning the perfection of Jesus, Unitarians are not 
agreed. Probably the majority of them would not assert that 
Jesus was absolutely perfect in the sense that he represented 
all kinds of moral perfection and all the possibilities of 
thought and action. It is generally admitted by Unitarians 
that no one has any complete knowledge either of God or of 
man. No one knows what human nature is to-day, and cer- 
tainly no one can prophesy what human nature may become 
“in the ages of the ages.” Definite statements concerning 
the perfection or the imperfection of Jesus are less common 
now than they were a generation ago. Very few who call 
themselves Unitarians attempt to-day, as some formerly did, 
to bring evidence from the Gospels to prove that Jesus some- 
times fell below the level of his own highest teaching. 

Probably the majority of Unitarians would agree to say 
that Jesus represents the highest moral quality of which we 
have knowledge, and that he represents the type of character 
which may be accepted as the ideal of future human develop- 
ment. We think it is commonly believed among us that, 
more than any other religious leader, he saw the meaning of 
the spiritual life. More and more in our time the spirit, the 
teaching, and the example of Jesus are winning admiration 
for their purely human quality, and are used as guides of 
thought and models of conduct. 

We are often confused by our doctrine of evolution. 
Because there has been an astounding progress in many 
things since the first year of the Christian era, men naturally 
infer that the nineteenth century and the best of those who 
live in it must be better than the first century and those who 
lived in it. But that does not follow. Two thousand years 
are but as a day or two in the unfolding of the human race. 
Many things came two thousand years ago which we have 
not yet equalled, and cannot hope to surpass. When we 
admit that Jesus was not the omniscient God, many things 
which we thought must be within his knowledge, because of 
that omniscience, at once dropped out of our thought of 
him. Noone in our time has equalled some of the Greek 
sculptors, poets, and philosophers. All men to-day know 
more than all men knew two thousand years ago; but we 
have had no greater scientist than Aristotle, no better 
preacher than the second Isaiah, no master of philosophy to 
match Socrates, and among all the sons of men Jesus holds 
his place with a simplicity, beauty, and grandeur that are 
unapproachable. . 

Probably very few who think to-day would seriously main- 
tain the statement that Jesus, although he never mentioned 
those things, knew as much about science as Agassiz or 
Darwin, that he could have forecasted the thought of 
Herbert Spencer, or that he even suspected the marvels of 
divine power latent in the passing shower, the lightning 
flash, and the rainbow. 

The passion for exactness of description and definition 
which afflicted us a few years since is passing away. In the 
physical sciences, instruments of precision compel one who 
thinks at all to think precisely. But knowledge of human 
nature has never become an exact science. There are 
degrees of excellence which may be noted, but limits to 
excellence in all parts of life have never been found; and it 
is folly for us to try to fix them, and to say of Jesus that in 
anything or in all things he was the supreme and only 
example. Is it not enough for us to say that he was 
“altogether lovely,” and is now more than ever before the 


inspiration and the leader of those who love their fellow-men? _ 
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iy The Paganism of To-day. 


“The young men who do not go to church to-day are 
really very nice fellows, a trifle selfish, perhaps, but straight 
as can be, and governed by a high sense of honor.” ‘This 
was the recent comment of a refined and conscientious man 
of business, who was somewhat perplexed as to his duty in 
the matter of urging his own sons to form the habit of church 
attendance. 

“A trifle selfish perhaps,” but otherwise men of high 
character! One wonders what the little angle of divergence 
thus measured may; amount to when its lines are projected 
through several successive generations. If reports are true, 
the young women of fashionable society, over whom the 
Church has partly lost its hold, begin to show a much more 
serious decline from the best standards of conduct and char- 
acter. Perhaps the young men of the future will begin to 
see presently that at least the Church has something to do in 
helping to raise up for them satisfactory wives, since it is to 
be observed that a reputable agnostic has some preference 
that the mother of his children shall not be destitute of 
religious hopes and feelings. 

The young men themselves will not immediately expend 
all the spiritual capital that has been stored up within them 
as the result of many generations of religious culture behind 
them. But, apart from the Church, will they make much per- 
manent contribution to the supply of ideals and incentives 
that are needed to support the world’s moral development? 
Only time, perhaps, can give a convincing answer to that 
question. The new doctrine of evolution, however, makes 
one suggestion that has some bearing on this interesting 
speculation. 

The difference between two types of organic life may be 
at first small, yet upon the small difference the whole process 
of evolution turns. Paganism at its best is so like Chris- 
tianity that the superficial observer is not apt to see in either 
much advantage. “A trifle selfish, perhaps’’: otherwise the 
Pagan is about as good as the Christian for all practical pur- 
poses. And yet Paganism may be the end of one line of 
moral and spiritual progress, while Christianity is the begin- 
ning of a new development whose end we cannot now 
measure, ‘The least in this newer kingdom of the spirit may 
be greater than the greatest in the older of life, because of 
the future possibilities which he represents. 

That this is true there are not wanting signs of the times 
to tell us. One takes up his evening paper and finds a 
well-known naturalist, whose writings are a never-failing 
source of delight to his readers, discoursing of peace and 
war. He sympathizes with the philanthropists and the sen- 
timentalists, but he discovers that the universe is not built on 
their plan. War is a fixture and a necessity in the bird world 
and the animal world, therefore, we shall never be rid of it 
in the human world. Such, at all events, appears to be his 
conclusion. ‘The possibility of a new kind of humanity 
ruled by the law of the spirit, the law of love, has hardly 
dawned upon his sight. 

Disbelief in the spirit and in the future dominion of that 
kingdom of the spirit which Christ came to establish is the 
real mark of the Paganism of to-day. No doubt there is plenty 
of that Paganism inside the Church as well as outside ; but, 
on the whole, Christianity will stand or fall with its distinct- 
ive doctrine of the spirit, which is meant to supersede and 

take dominion over the “ natural man.” 

And it should be evident at a glance that only in this 
direction is there hope of much new advance. Greek and 
Roman civilization, based upon a law of strife and physi- 
cal force, was carried about as high as man can ever hope 

to go while standing on that foundation. ‘The possibility 
that the Christian era opened a really new chapter in the 
affairs of men rests upon faith that Christ’s law of love can 
at last be made supreme, and that his work of saving the lost 
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can be substituted for the death of the weak through “ nat- 
ural selection” and ceaseless strife. The aim of Christi- 
anity isa new humanity. Paganism, at best, can only give 
us the old humanity in a little cleaner dress. 

If this world is ever to be made very much better than it 
has been and now is, it will be by Christian means. Mean- 
while nothing operates more effectually to check the work 
which Christianity is set to do than that blindness or indif- 
ference toward the best Christian ideals which keep so many 
good men out of the Church. 
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Companionship in Solitude. 


The solitude of introspection has its place. It is always 
an acquisition of some value to know one’s self; but of all 
priggishness the least comfortable for purposes of compan- 
ionship is that derived from the vicious habit of studying one’s 
own reflection in solitude. Aloneness ought to bring us an 
eager crowd of delightful guests, so entertaining and instruc- 
tive as immediately to persuade us to abandon the sterile 
pursuit of our own unhandsome “counterfeit presentment,” 
from which the best we could gain would be a salutary 
“wringing of the heart,” if it be made “ of penetrable stuff,” 
which, however, it rarely is, and forthwith enjoy the true 
companionship of solitude. Old Thomas Brown, for good 
reasons never called Tom Brown, and why “old” nobody 
knows, for he died at forty-two,—a philosopher he was and 
something of a poet, although the friend and supporter of that 
other famous Scotchman, David Hume,— old Thomas Brown, 
among many wise and witty things which in his short life he 
did and said, notably writing “The Paradise of Coquettes,” 
somewhere made this profound remark : ‘‘ God has not made 
a single creature that cannot understand him.” Such a say- 
ing as that may stand for suggestion of the possibilities of 
companionship in solitude. Look into that moss-bound 
pool under the deep shadow of a group of pines. A silent 
pool, almost dark, yet you cannot number the tiny minute 
creatures as busy as they can be attending to the wonderful 
incidents of their obscure and apparently dismal existence. 
Watch them! Calmly, serenely, yet alert for friend or foe, 
they move perfectly poised, understanding God, content 
steadfastly to fulfil altogether his will. ‘They are in a great 
world of. vicissitudes.- The pool is their universe. ‘Their 
own lives are gone momentarily, yet they shame a man with 
600,000,000 cellular dynamos in the delicate machinery of 
his brain. Look at the flowers just on the edge of the grove. 
Dare we tell them what families they belong to? And the 
birds who their ancestors were? Explaining to every 
creature its place in creation, and the laws governing its 
development? ‘If thy heart be right,” says another ‘Thomas, 
Thomas Hammerken (popularly known as Thomas a 
Kempis),— “‘ If thy heart be right, then will every creature be 
to thee a mirror of life and a book of holy doctrine.” ‘That 
is to say that, if we are sound at the core, we shall be very 
solicitous not to assume airs of superiority toward the other 
creatures than ourselves. Far better, far more natural, “ if our 
heart is right,” to seek their companionship, greatly to our 
own profit. Will not the moccasin flower in its deep retreat 
give us a grateful whisper of more than Japanese suavity if 
we promise not to drag her forcibly away out into the hate- 
ful, garish day and the undesirable, collecting-tin? Will not 
the bold goldenrod toss us a more genuine nod of fellow- 
ship if we come to the standpoint of recognized companion- 
ship? Let the bees discourse for us, and the flowers smile, 
and the whole universal orchestra of busy life join in the 
triumphant harmony of good will and loving fellowship 
among all creatures. 


“ The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 
So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet.” 
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So at least sang Sidney Dobell, a poet wonderfully full of 
the perceptions of divinity in nature; and he goes on to tell 
us the lesson that came to his own heart from this secret of 
being : — 

“ The flower can die, 
But cannot change its nature; though the earth 
Starve it, and the reluctant air defraud, 
No soil so sterile, and no living lot 
So poor, but it hath somewhat still to spare 
In bounteous odors,” 


Hedged about with such revealing companionship, happy 
are we if it becomes possible for us to sit modestly at the feet 
of our fellow-creatures, and so to learn of them that every one 
may be to us a mirror of divine life. 


«“ So to have, 
That less is more than need, and more is less 
Than the great heart’s good will.” 


About five or not a half hour later, if you are seeking 
solitude in the real country, is the hour when most readily 
one may find this rich companionship. Just as we are, with 
no more of what most men care most for than we already 
have,— out of such companionship we may find a new joy, a 
new peace, a new world at our hand. 


Current Topics. 


IN response to a request preferred by the Chinese im- 
perial government that the United States mediate between 
the powers and China with a view to averting a further con- 
flict between the Orient and the Occident, President McKin- 
ley last Monday announced his willingness to do all in his 
power in the interests of peace. This consent was subject to 
certain important conditions. The President reiterated the 
intention of this government to adhere strictly to the policy 
which Secretary of State Hay announced in his circular to 
the powers. In accepting the part of mediator, the United 
States officially formulated its belief in the accuracy of the 
declaration made by the Chinese government that all the 
foreign ministers, with the exception of the representative of 
Germany, were safe under imperial protection on July 1g. 
On this point, however, no absolute unanimity of opinion has 
developed as yet. While the State department announced, 
last Saturday, its belief in the reliability of the despatch of 
July 18, which purported to have been forwarded on that 
date by Mr. Conger, the United States minister at Pekin, 
other authorities, at home and abroad, regarded the message 
as bogus, and surmised that the reassuring news had been 
sent out by the Chinese government for the sole purpose of 
quieting public sentiment abroad and gaining time for a 
general movement against the position of the allies at Tien- 
Tsin. 

ze 

WHILE the President is using his best endeavors to effect 
an agreement between China and the powers, in the event of 
the acceptance of his proffer by the latter, the military prep- 
arations for the despatch of an American relieving force to 
Pekin will be prosecuted with undiminished vigor by the 
war and navy departments. A general feeling of oppression 
and disappointment prevailed last Sunday, when Rear-Ad- 
miral Remey, the American commander in Chinese waters, 
announced in a despatch to the navy department that the 
advance movement upon Pekin could not be begun until the 
middle of August. Later the announcement was made that 
the commanders of the allied forces, realizing the imminent 
peril that threatened the representatives of the powers at 
Pekin, in the event of their survival until the date indicated 
by the Chinese government, had decided to begin the march 
for the relief of the Chinese capital by the end of July. It 
is expected that Major Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, the com- 
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mander of the American land forces in China, will be at 
Tien-Tsin in a very few days, and that upon that officer’s 
arrival upon the scene of action a definite plan of attack will 
be inaugurated by all the military forces at Tien-Tsin. The 
State department is determined to place itself in close touch 
with general conditions in the Far East; and Mr. Rockhill, 
who was formerly an Assistant Secretary of State, and has 
held various diplomatic posts, has been appointed special 
commissioner to visit China and ascertain the exact situa- 
tion there for the information of the government of the 
United States. No effort will be spared to enable the 
officials to deal intelligently and effectively with American 
political and industrial problems in the East. 


a 


THE administration is understood to have reached a de- 
cision that, for the present at least, Congress will not be 
called to a special session. If the situation continues to be 
fraught with great and growing danger, an extra session of 
the national legislature will be called to consider ways and 
means and to define policies. There is some hope, however, 
that no such emergency will arise. At the present writing 
the crisis in China is generally regarded as being less acute 
than it has been since the time when the cable announced 
that the German minister to China had been murdered by 
a mixed mob of Boxers and soldiers, and that the lives of 
the representatives of the other powers were in imminent 
danger. The belief is gradually growing that the Chinese 
imperial government is sincere in its disclaimer of sympathy 
with the movement of the Boxers, and its protestations of a 
desire to suppress the riotous proceedings of the anti-foreign 
element. The fact remains, however, that, in spite of its 
repeated declarations of the safety of the legations at Pekin, 
the imperial government has not yet placed a single power 
in direct communication with its representative at Pekin. 
The chancelleries of Christendom agree that the Chinese 
government could prove the sincerity of its protestations and 
the reliability of its assurances by the simple and convinc- 
ing method of establishing a free and direct touch between 
the legations at Pekin and the home governments. Just so 
long as this final test of the good faith of the Chinese impe- 
rial party is not furnished, China will continue to be re- 
garded as the possible battle ground of the nations. 


ae 


Iv now appears probable that the gold Democrats and Anti- 
imperialists will place what has been inaccurately called a 
“ third ticket’ in the field. At a conference of leading anti- 
silver Democrats and opponents of expansion, which was 
held in New York last week, an approximate agreement on a 
platform for a “third ticket” was reached. The conference 
decided that President McKinley is not strong enough to 
be President of the United States, that Gov. Roosevelt, the 
Republican nominee for Vice-President, is a “frank embodi- 
-ment of militarism,” and that Mr. Bryan demonstrated his 
insincerity by exerting his influence to secure the ratification 
of the treaty of Paris. The platform of the proposed “ third 
party ” will recommend, in the first place, ‘a return to the 
political doctrines of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution.” The conferees also demanded “ the recog- 
nition that not only Cuba and the Philippines, but Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, are independent.” An invitation was 
issued to supporters of the movement to meet in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on July 25, to consider plans for placing the “ third 
ticket” before the voters of the country. It is not expected 
that the movement will exert any powerful influence upon the 
result of the coming election. Both of the great parties 
lose a very nearly equal number of votes if the anti-silver 
and anti-imperialistic ticket is actually nominated. The new 
ticket will appeal to those Democrats who are opposed to 
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Republicans who regard the party as having pledged itself to 
the indefinite acquisition of new territories. It is expected 
that, if anything, the Democratic party will lose more votes 
by this movement than the Republican; but the indications 
are that the difference in any event will not be great enough 
to affect the final result in a single State. 


se 


_ Tue mutual jealousy, which has prevented united action 
by the nations of Christendom in more than one critical 
moment in recent history, is plainly observable in China. 
The powers are apparently unable to reach an agreement 
on the appointment of a commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces. It is very evident that Great Britain and Germany 
are not quite satisfied with the sincerity of the purposes of 
Russia. The latter power is apparently placing itself in a 
situation that will enable it to counteract any unexpected 
move on the part of Great Britain or Germany. The same 
power stands in the way of a plan which has been broached 
by Great Britain, and which would throw a large number of 
Japanese troops upon Chinese soil in the course of hardly 
more than a few hours. Last week London was thrown 
into consternation by the announcement that Russia had 
withdrawn from the league of countries, and had stolen a 
march upon the other powers by declaring war upon China, 
apart from its agreement with allied Christendom. ‘The 
conduct of the Russian government, on the whole, is not 
reassuring. If reports are to be credited, large numbers of 
Russian troops are being hurried to the Manchurian frontier, 
which is said to be bristling with cannon and bayonets. 
The result of this mutual distrust has affected seriously the 
performance of the work of policing the Chinese empire. 
It has prevented the early embarkation of troops for the 
disturbed provinces, and will probably interfere with the 
progress of affairs, when the powers are finally confronted 
with the necessity of reaching a definite agreement for the 
conduct of military movements upon a large scale. 
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Tue British House of Commons again demonstrated its 
attachment to British traditions last week, when it compelled 
the government to withdraw from the army bill that is now 
under consideration in Parliament, a clause making volun- 
teers liable for service abroad. That provision was one of 
the steps toward the reformation of the British army which 
the government has regarded as one of the plainest de- 
mands of the time, and it was generally supposed that the 
House of Commons would coincide with the government’s 
view of the situation. Accordingly, a clause making pro- 
vision for such an extension of the military resources of the 
empire was incorporated in the army bill. When the meas- 
ure went before the House, it encountered such a great deal 
of criticism, both from the government benches and the 
opposition, that the war office finally concluded that the 
presence of the objectionable clause would endanger the 
general measure; and so that section of the bill was with- 
drawn. It was plainly the sense of the House of Commons 
that no British cabinet should be trusted with too great a 
force available for service away from England. In the light 
of the position which Parliament has taken on the subject 
of the service of volunteers in the army, it is not likely that 
the government will broach the projected establishment of 
the conscript system in Great Britain,—a change which, it 
will be remembered, was advocated with some warmth dur- 
ing the critical days of the war in South Africa. 


ed 


Apart from the general features of the situation in China, 


which affect all Christendom, Russia has reason to regard 
the Boxer movement with peculiar interest. While no ukase 


Mr. Bryan’s devotion to the cause of 16 to 1, and to those 
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has yet been issued at St. Petersburg, declaring a state of war 
to be in existence between Russia and China, a formal dec- 
laration of such a condition in the near future would not be 
a great surprise. The Chinese Boxers or imperial officials 
have shown a disposition to contest the title to the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria, a province which Russian statesmen and 
soldiers have come to regard in some wise as Russian terri- 
tory. Last week a large Chinese force attacked the Russian 
town of Blagoveschensk, the capital of the Amur government, 
and after desperate opposition on the part of the garrison 
took the place, looted and burned it, and massacred most of 
its Russian population. The event occasioned great sur- 
prise in St. Petersburg, and the imperial authorities took im- 
mediate steps to safeguard the Siberian portion of the 
empire. An imperial ukase was issued at once, declaring 
a state of siege in the military districts of Siberia, Turkes- 
tan, and Smiretchinsk, and summoning all reservists in those 
districts to the colors. The taking of Blagoveschensk was 
a unique development in the temper of the Chinese, because 
it was the first instance of aggression by the Mongolian race 
upon the Caucasians. Russian statesmen realized at once 
that a large Chinese army, operating in Siberia under the 
impetus of the Boxer movement, would prove an element of 
serious import. 


Brevities. 


The morals of an excited crowd are always lower than the 
standards of the best individuals in the crowd. 


Dr. Paul Carus warns his readers against any free use of 
hypnotism on the ground of its unwholesomeness as a 
psychical exercise. 


The luminous address by President Eliot, printed in our 
columns this week, ought to appeal to the laymen who dis- 
trust the ministerial bias. 


If correspondents will enclose stamps without sticking 
them to the paper, we will take the risk on their assurance 
that “ stamps are enclosed.” 


The new telescope in Paris brings the moon within the 
apparent distance of about thirty-five miles. It is not de- 
scribed as a desirable place of residence. 


The Jewish Messenger accounts for the twenty-one thousand 
children who are supposed to be absent from Unitarian 
Sunday-schools by suggesting that they are “ too intellectual, 
or think they are.” 


Neither Christians nor Jews are called to establish missions 
to convert each other. The Christian who looks down upon 
all Jews as religious outcasts insults the intelligence of no 
one but himself. 


Words have changed their meanings to such an extent 
that sentiments and emotions which our orthodox neighbors 
connect with Jesus, the Son of God, Unitarians habitually 
associate with the Father. 


About two hundred people visited Stonehenge to see the 
sun rise, June 21, over Friar’s Heel. This stone is so placed 
that, standing at the altar, one sees the sun at its rising like a 
ball of fire resting on the stone. 


A note from Dr. G. Boros, sent just as he was sailing 
from New York, records the death of his brother Alexander, 
principal of the Unitarian college at Kolozsvar. Our Uni- 
tarian brethren in Hungary lose one of their best men in 
losing Principal Boros. 


In these days one may question the sincerity of a man 
who allows a university to confer upon him the degree of 
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Doctor of Divinity, and then protests, as an English minister 
does, that he dislikes to be pelted with the letters D.D. Uni- 
versities do not throw away their degrees on people who de- 
cline to accept them. 


An orthodox correspondent, who objects to the Presby- 
terian comment on the hymn “ There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” which we recently quoted, says, “I had always sup- 
posed the imagery was Scriptural, based on Zech. xiii. 1. 
Zechariah speaks of a fountain being opened, but says noth- 
ing about the filling of it with blood.” 


In the Preacher's Magazine we find the question, “Is 
there, then, any punishment left for us to bear?” The 
answer given is: “No. He [that is, Jesus] has borne all.” 
Can any statement be more opposed to the facts of experi- 
ence? What repentant sinner ever finds himself released 
from the penalties of his wrong-doing in this life? If the 
penalties are not removed in this life, what reason is there to 
suppose that in any life they will be removed until they have 
done the work for which they were appointed ? 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Error. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Apropos of the quotation in the current Register from the 
Sacred Heart Review, need it be remarked that 40,981 Jap- 
anese Protestants distributed among 37 sects would average 
for each sect more than 1,100 instead of the one hundred cal- 
culated by our Catholic friends ? A. (REALL, 


A Supernatural Bible. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

[ read in the Christian Register “that the Bible has any 
claims to supernatural origin, sane judgment denies.”’ It is 
more reasonable to say that a “sane judgment” would 
believe it. Can a mere “human” mind predict future events 
with all their details, or reveal the realities of eternity, or the 
transactions and issues of the great judgment-day? I pause 
for a reply. Bad men could not have written the Bible, and 
good men would not have said, “ Thus saith the Lord,” and 
“all scripture is given by inspiration of God,” if the contents 
of the Bible were “a purely human product.” How can the 
idea that the Bible is from God be “dishonorable to the 
supreme mind,” when all the blessings which this world has 
or can ever have come from the Bible? 

T. S. R. 


A Word of Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was interested in Mr. Snyder’s letter, and glad that he 
wrote it. But I was sorry that he should have supposed 
that there were “ unmistakable implications” in the Resolu- 
tions to which he refers. For I tried hard to put myself in 
the place of those who, as I knew, look at certain subjects 
from a different point of view from mine. I wished to draw 
the Resolutions so that they should unite and. not divide our 
vote. I did not expect all to agree with me,— for example, 
as to the expediency of total abstinence. I think that I 
understand and respect the position of those who see no 
present duty in this direction. The last thing that I in- 
tended to imply, therefore, was that the Resolutions favored 
any one method of overcoming the evils of the alcoholic 
drinks, I did suppose, however, that every one present 
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recognized that these evils are very serious, and that they 
deserve the attention of our churches. 

I have tried carefully to judge our present national admin- 
istration from the side of those who think that we are 
bound in honor to establish law and order in the Philippine 
Islands by force of arms. I was incapable of offering a 
partisan resolution, specially before a body of churches. Is 
there any one, however, in our churches who sees no danger 
or curse in “militarism”? It seems to me that, if I had 
been in favor of the present American policy in the Philip- 
pine Islands, I should have hastened to avow my dislike of 
war ! 

I wish to deprecate the idea that in voting for any state- 
ment I make myself responsible for implications, real or im- 
aginary, that may possibly be drawn from the language 
used. If the words are made to say what I believe, upon 
the whole, to be the truth, I do not propose to be too shy as 
to the inferences into which they may ingeniously be trans- 
lated. Otherwise, it is nearly impossible for men to act to- 
gether at all. Thus the well-known Saratoga Platform 
seems to me, when freed from implications real or imagi- 
nary, a very respectable working programme, I see in it an 
insistence upon love as the law of all human life, upon love 
as at the heart of the world. But, if I must be made respon- 
sible for the inferences which others may draw from it,— 
for instance, for the theory which some of my good friends 
may hold about the place and person of Jesus,— I am at once 
debarred from the privilege of saying “Amen” with them 
to what I regard in the main as a rather noble confession of 
ethical and spiritual faith. 

In short, I ought never, unless honesty compels me, to 
make myself a Separatist. My presumption, therefore, must 
always be in favor of the most sane and reasonable interpre- 
tation of the language and utterances of my fellows. I do 
not propose to be on the watch against them, as if they were 
trying to entrap me and make me say something else than 
what their words honestly mean. I hold that this is a cor- 
rect principle in understanding the matter of resolutions, and 
that, if it had been recognized, the Association would not 
have incurred the scandal of appearing to reject its own ethi- 
cal and humanitarian principles. 

In conclusion, may I smile at our friend, the editor, for his 
suggestion that he kept the Resolutions alive! It is quite 
evident that, if they had actually been dropped into the 
waste-paper basket, they would never have died there; for 
they were never mine. They are in the hearts and minds of 
all live men to-day. CHARLES F. DoLe. 


A Treasurer’s Soliloquy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The enclosed clipping sent me not long since by a very 
active member of our congregation so completely expresses 
the experience the average church treasurer has with some 
of his clients that it occurred to me that a wide circulation 
may possibly result in good. TREASURER. 


To pledge or not to pledge, that is the question. 

Whether ’tis nobler in a man to take 

The gospel free, and let another foot the bill, 

Or sign a pledge and pay towards the church expenses ! 

To give, to pay,—ay, there’s the rub,— to fay, 

When on the free-pew plan a man may have 

A sitting free, and take the gospel, too, 

As though he paid, and none be aught the wiser, 

Save the Society’s Committee, who — 

Most honorable men — can keep a secret! 

“To err is human,” and human, too, to buy 

At cheapest rate. I'll take the gospel so! 

For others do the same,— a common rule! 

I’m wise: I'll wait, not work ; I'll pray, not pay, é 

And let the other fellows foot the bills ; 

And so with me the gospel’s free, you see ! me 
. B., in St. Andrew's Cross, — 
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The Faith that is to Be. 


BY F. H. W. 


Truth is living! Hope is beaming! 
Light is breaking overhead, 

And the dead past still is burying 
From our sight its mouldy dead. 


Out of ancient superstition, 
Born of ignorance and fear, 

Lo! the glorious resurrection, 
Age by age and year by year. 


Through the myths of old tradition 
Waiting eyes can dimly see 
Signs and prophecies unfailing 
Of the Faith that is to be. 


Not of angry, vengeful beings, 
Gods of jealousy and hate, 
Not of destinies recorded 
In some solemn book of fate; 


Not of promised absolution 
From the errors of to-day, 

Not of threatened alienation, 
Endless torture and dismay ; 


But the faith of noble courage 
Wrought of reason and of love, 

Man himself in man believing, 
Reaching to the things above. 


Bearing one another’s burdens, 
Living not to self alone; 

Doing justice, loving mercy, 
Walking humbly with his own. 


Asking not to be delivered 
Without payment of the price; 

Seeking not his own salvation 
At another’s sacrifice. 


Standing with unfettered freedom 
In the confidence of youth ; 
Searching all things, holding only 
To the sacredness of Truth. 


When he bade his own disciples, 

“ Take the cross and follow me,” 
Jesus set the great example 

Of the Faith that is to be. 


A Summer Gospel. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are adaptations that pertain to every season. We 
hear of summer resorts, summer reading, summer schools, 
summer concerts, and a thousand other things that appear 
with warm weather in country and town. Their exact char- 
acter remains undefined ; but the inference is that the more 
pleasurable, the lighter, more joyous aspects of things should 
be presented in summer, when the brain is less highly strung, 
the pulses more languid, Then the serious and oppressive 
sides of life are voluntarily hidden. 

A philosophy of trees and flowers, of moving cloud 
shadows, bird-songs, waving grass, and rippling waters, the 
sound of breakers on the shore, the murmuring wind in pine- 
trees, these help to make up in the popular mind what is known 
as summer philosophy. To imbibe wisdom mildly without 
much exertion, to be swept along by a gentle current of 
knowledge, to listen to instruction as if to music, to rest in 
the exquisite world of nature, to be consoled and soothed 
without leaving the mind an altogether untilled field, is 
what the summer school seems to imply. 

The camp-meeting must now have its large social and 
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amusing side to attract, and the new grove meeting is only 
the old camp-meeting under a different name. ‘The Metho- 
dists must have the credit of inventing a very attractive 
form of summer life; and with shouting and fiery exhorta- 
tion eliminated, and more sweetness and light infused, it 
has become one of the features of the day that appeals with 
special force to the American public,— a gregarious public 
that loves to congregate, and, even while rubbing shoulders 
and elbows, still loves to do something more than pass the 
time. 

The summer has certainly grown richer spiritually and in- 
tellectually for many, owing to these schools and conven- 
ticles. They are not yet all that they ought to be or will be 
in the future. They sometimes have a crude, repulsive side, 
an appearance of oppressiveness,— superficial attainment, 
bad manners, and perhaps coarse behavior on the part of 
those who go to exploit themselves, and who cheapen the 
fairest places by vulgarity and excess. 

But one can imagine a summer conventicle occupying a 
little natural paradise, embellished with rare beauty of land- 
scape gardening and fine tree growth, made lovely and allur- 
ing by works of art, where people go not merely to get a 
smattering of knowledge and indulge their lawless instincts, 
but to enter a school of manners, to learn how human beings 
should associate on the higher plane without corrupting and 
degrading each other, or spoiling the fair face of nature,—a 
school of personal rights and privileges, as well as of phi- 
losophy, where the delicate metes and bounds of freedom are 
understood and never transgressed. 

Vandalism is too common with our American people. 
Public monuments must be railed in and guarded vigilantly 
by the police to save them from the chipping and mutilation 
of ruthless relic-hunters. Respect for what belongs to the 
people is a part of the summer gospel teaching that should 
not be neglected. ‘The hideousness of “ resorts” near large 
towns, the dirt, litter, and desolation that follow excursions 
and defile public picnic grounds, and the irreverence and 
bad manners of many bicyclists, the Sunday desecrated both 
in villages and cities by loud and boisterous pleasure-seekers 
whose only idea of enjoyment in the open air is one of noise 
and license, might furnish heads for this profitable preaching. 

We need summer instruction in manners, comely behavior, 
respect for the rights of quiet, law-abiding, and peaceable 
citizens, who desire to sanctify one day in seven, and to 
separate it by a quiet interval from the turbulent six. In 
many places the seventh day is now almost wholly given up 
to sport. It is the noisiest, dustiest, most littered with waste 
paper and empty bottles of any day in the week. 

The gospel of amusement for the people so strenuously 
proclaimed during the past quarter of a century has borne 
fruit. The invention of the bicycle has given a great im- 
petus to this wholesome movement, but it has its uses and 
its abuses. 

People need to be taught how to behave when they go 
into the country, that they may not shame the trees and flowers 
or trample the green turf as with beasts’ hoofs, and leave 
mire and desolation where formerly were fresh and dewy 
spaces. Therefore, the summer gospel should emphasize not 
license, but law, the beauty of order, respect for God’s world, 
enjoyment, which does not degenerate into mere destruc- 
tiveness, horse play, and brutality. 

Our people, with all their aspirations toward culture and 
refinement, lack the sense of beauty, otherwise they would 
not despoil the fresh and dewy nooks they invade by tear- 
ing up all the rare wild flowers by the roots, killing the birds, 
defacing and injuring the trees. People need to be taught, 
to have their eyes opened to the wickedness of laying violent 
hands on the exquisite creations of nature. Reverence for 
our mother earth is the inspiration of art. The hoodlum 
delights in destruction. His only idea of art lies in his jack- 
knife, with which he can hack and deface. He would carve 


his foolish name, if possible, on the Venus de Milo or on 
the Hermes of Praxiteles. Do we not need a summer gospel 
to enforce the vileness, the enormity of hacking and carving, 
of smearing public monuments, or defacing the few beautiful 
things we possess ? 

There should also be a rigorous preachment against the 
degradation of the landscape by hideous advertising boards, 
objects that make one sick with the sense of disgrace in- 
flicted on our fairest scenery. Nostrums, soaps, quackeries, 
chewing-gums, are spread out for miles before the eyes of 
tired travellers. We must be a stupidly tolerant people to 
allow these things to endure, otherwise there would be in- 
dignant mobs to pull them down. 

High themes and tenuous abstractions may be good for 
summer instruction; but some plain common sense, some 
home truths that will bite through the thick epidermis of 
the heedless, irreverent, and not infrequently brutal youth 
of our country, is still more urgently demanded. Our 
popular Fourth of July, only to touch on one very flagrant 
point, is a disgrace and shame,—a desecration of a day 
that ought to be the dearest, the most sacred, the most 
revered and honored and respected of any day in the annals 
of our country. The orator presents the illusory and imagi- 
nary Fourth. The real day is a terror, and a thing of dread, 
—a something to be prayed against in litanies. Crimes have 
accumulated on its luckless head. Every year some dia- 
bolical new invention adds to its terrors. The cracker has 
grown into a cannon, the toy pistol counts numerous victims. 
The sick and feeble have had life shortened by this dread- 
ful day; and each year many lives are sacrificed. 

Here is a theme for the summer gospel preacher,— how 
to observe our holidays, how to respect the sanctity of great 
memories. Are these things too secular, too trivial, to en- 
gage the attention of our moralists and teachers? We opine 
not. Improvement in manners and morals go hand in hand. 
The great reverences embrace the little. Life is a series of 
details, and must be improved in detail. The application 
of principles lies in the day’s work. There are no trifles in 
the eye of God. 
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Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


VI. 
PURITANISM SUPREME IN ENGLAND. 


The Renaissance which had produced Shakespeare was 
extinguished by a war in which the Puritans fought for 
liberty. ‘They were as bigoted in Scotland as in Massachu- 
setts; but the-faith that their religion was too sacred to be 
meddled with by any monarch soon developed into a con- 
viction that they had a divine sanction for their political 
rights also. Their example encouraged the Parliament of 
England to deny the right of Charles I. to collect revenue 
without its consent. Most of the English Puritans agreed 
with the Scotch in protesting against the king’s tolerating 
Catholics and promoting clergymen who were not Calvinis- 
tic. @@here was much opposition throughout Great Britain 
to Sunday amusements, despite the royal proclamation in 
their behalf. The result was that many short-sighted friends 
of liberty took sides with the crown against the patriots. 
This support joined with the people’s hatred of Puritan 
austerity and belief that kings were necessary evils. Thus 
Charles was able to reign for eleven years without a Par- 
liament. 

Among his extortions was a tax by which he collected large 
sums, ostensibly for defending the coast, but really for attack- 
ing the constitution. All England applauded Hampden’s 
refusal to pay ship-money; and that same year, 1637, the 
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Scotch revolted against an attempt to make them Episco- 
palians. ‘Their army invaded England. The king lost a 
battle, and had to ask help from Parliament. The first 
blow in a great war for liberty was struck by bigots who held 
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‘that toleration was blasphemy, and that “ pleasures are most 


carefully to be avoided.” They forbade little children to 
play at any time, and denounced music and poetry. They 
censured the rescue of shipwrecked sailors on Sunday. But 
they saved England. ‘Their victory made Parliament strong 
enough to abolish ship-money and other abuses, behead . 
the king’s chief counsellor, Strafford, and force Charles to 
promise that he would obey the laws henceforth. He also 
pledged himself to allow what soon became famous as the 
Long Parliament to sit until dissolved with its own consent. 
He might have had a long reign if he had kept faith with the 
nation; but his treacherous attempt to arrest Hampden and 
other patriots in the House of Commons brought on civil 
war. 

Several battles were gained by the king’s knights and 
noblemen ; but the final victory was won by Cromwell’s 


army, whose officers were shop-keepers and farmers, and 


whose soldiers were bound together by fiery faith as well as 
by rigid discipline. These men were nicknamed “ Round- 
heads,” though their hair was worn longer than that of 
gentlemen at present. They were Congregationalists, or, in 
their own words, Independents; but they were so far in ad- 
vance of their brethren in New England, as to wish to have 
all Protestants allowed to worship freely. Nothing but 
Presbyterianism would have been tolerated by its adherents, 
who had put social life, literature, and religion under a heavy 
yoke in Scotland, and who threatened to do likewise in Eng- 
land. Each party offered to restore Charles if he would 
adopt its policy. He tried to deceive both, and took sides 
at last with the Presbyterians. ‘Those who invaded England 
were defeated by Cromwell, and those who sat in Parlia- 
ment were expelled by his soldiers, ~ 

Thus, in 1648, England came under the rule of Cromwell, 
Vane, Sidney, and about a hundred other generals in the 
army or members of Parliament. ‘They seem to have weak- 
ened their position by beheading the king and abolishing the 
House of Lords. The Commonwealth, as the new govern- 
ment called itself; was so popular that Charles II. gained 
scarcely any recruits in his march to the centre of England 
with a Scotch army. Public opinion was so tranquil that all 
Protestants were allowed to worship freely. Every one who 
obeyed the laws could write what he liked, says Hobbes; and 
this author had the best opportunity-during the century for 
declaring, in his “ Leviathan,” that no government which is not 
useful to society has any right to exist, and that all vindictive 
penalties, especially for heresy, ought to be abolished. Juries 
were allowed to give verdicts against the government. Acom- 
mittee for reforming the laws was appointed, with Sir Matthew 
Hale in the chair ; and many of what are now the most valuable 
safeguards of individual liberty were suggested. The treasury 
kept full; the administration was thoroughly efficient, espe- 
cially in the invasion of Scotland and Ireland; and never 
before 1689 was there so much freedom without anarchy in 
England as during the four years of the Commonwealth. 

Its greatest defect was lack of constitutionality; for none 
of the rulers had been intrusted by the people with as much 
power as he actually held. Vane, Sidney, and other patriots 
set to work, however, preparing for a new parliament, which 
would have been much better than any predecessor ; for it 
would have had representatives from Scotland, Ireland, and 
some great English towns not then enfranchised. Such a 
parliament might have easily won the hearts of the Royalists _ 
by establishing a limited monarchy under a nephew of | 
Charles Stuart, who would have respected the constitution, 
with Cromwell’s army behind it. A new parliament would, — 
in all probability, have been a change for the better; but the 
change which actually took place was for the worse. = 
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Church Funerals. 


BY ALICE P. CARTER. 


The erection during the last few years of the chapels at 
Mount Auburn and Forest Hills Cemeteries has led to far 
more church funerals among Boston Unitarians than for- 
merly ; and it seems important, therefore, for them to decide 
upon the manner of conducting these funerals, which will 
probably become more and more common. Whatever cus- 
tom is started in the beginning is apt to continue, even though 
those who follow it do not personally like it. 

I have noticed that the tendency at present seems to be to 
follow the custom in the Episcopal Church, of the minister 
heading a procession up the aisle, the coffin being borne 
behind him, and the relatives following. Before this custom 
is generally adopted, as it may be, it seems well to consider 
whether it is a good one. 

There seems to me (and each individual represents gener- 
ally the feelings of others) that this imitation of the Episcopal 
methods is objectionable for several reasons. The first is 
that it seems to add to the sadness of a funeral by its almost 
dramatic appeal to the emotions and the nerves. To illus- 
trate this, I will give my own experience as a young girl. I 
was attending the funeral at Trinity Church of a young man, 
with whom chance had brought me rather intimately in con- 
tact, but who had always appeared to me rather exceptionally 
uninteresting. The moment, however, that I saw his funeral 
procession pass my pew, I began to cry so dolefully that I 
was quite alarmed lest my purely nervous emotion should be 
noticed and misunderstood. 

There is something harrowing in such a procession. First 
comes the minister, repeating verses of Scripture in the most 
doleful of voices. Then comes that moving coffin, with its 
solemn bearers, and then the line of black figures with their 
bowed heads or eyes fixed on vacancy, the women’s faces 
generally shrouded in black veils. If it is hard to merely see 
such a procession without emotion, how much harder it must 
be for those who take part in it, and who are obliged to walk 
into church in that public way! How much easier is it to 
quietly slip into their pews by ones and twos, without follow- 
ing any set form! 

And it is in that last word, form, that to my mind we 
get to the chief objection to these funeral processions, which, 
I know, are sometimes unexpected by those who take part 
in them. It seems unpleasant enough to some of us old- 
fashioned people to see so much form surrounding our 
marriage services, so that a church wedding has to be re- 
hearsed, like a play. How much more unpleasant is it, 
therefore, to be obliged to think of it when we are in the 
agony of a new affliction! The worst of all public forms is 
that, if they are carried out at all, they must be carried out 
properly; and ought a mourner to be obliged to decide 
how that mournful procession shall be arranged? Yet it 
must be arranged, if it is to be in a public church or chapel, 
in presence of strangers, who might draw unpleasant 
conclusions if a member of the family, who ought to be 
considered as among the nearest, should be placed in the 
procession as if the sorrowing relatives did not feel any 
nearness in the relationship or the person was not liked in 
the family of the deceased. 

One more objection to this particular form is that to 
many of us the custom, which is constantly spreading among 
the Unitarians, of not wearing mourning, is a custom to 
be approved of for many reasons. If it is a good innova- 
tion, it is to be regretted that this public appearance in 
church must make it a little more difficult for mourners to 
dispense with black clothes; for, as I have already said, if 
_ a distinct form is to be carried out at all in a public man- 
‘ner, it is necessary to carry it out more or less in the usual 
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way, and there is no question that black clothes are the 
proper garb for the mourners in a funeral procession. 

All these points seem worthy of consideration ; for, if a set 
form of church and chapel funerals is once adopted, it will 
be difficult for individuals to change it. 


To the Spirit of the Greeks. 


Clear-eyed and tranquil-visaged, there you stand 
Without some Doric temple, watching while 
The morning shadows shorten, and the smile 

Of daylight lengthens slowly o’er the land; 

Oh, not for you the wistful, upraised hand, 

The vague-eyed wonder that gropes down the aisle 
Of time! Against your sky the peristyle 

Of life made perfect bounds the soul’s demand. 

And yet, O Greek, upon your Spartan shore, 
Resting in sure attainment, knowing all 

That life can give, and will, nor asking more,— 

Something you missed, the question of the sea, 
The unfilled vision, the unanswered call 

From the deep heart of nature’s mystery ! 


— Mary Page Hathaway, in The University of California Magazine. 


Once More —What shall We Preach? 


BY WILLIAM DAY SIMONDs. 


Occasionally — not often — articles appear in the Register 
which move me to make immediate protest; but I have 
formed the habit of waiting a little before “taking pen in 
hand.” This fortunate habit has saved me much labor and 
you some annoyance, for the letter that is delayed is seldom 
written. A recent communication, entitled ‘“ What shall We 
Preach?” contains, by inference, so many fallacies that even 
upon a second thought I am moved to call attention to some 
of them. 

It seems that a gwasi-orthodox lady, ‘who reads Emerson 
and Browning,” attended upon a recent Sunday a Unita- 
rian service. The minister’s subject, doubtless announced 
through the public press, for that day concerned the “ West- 
minster Confession of Faith.” This good lady was much 
“bored,” and left the church with “a deep sense of disap- 
pointment.” ‘Of course, all that the minister said was 
true’”’; but it was “old straw,” and “did not minister to the 
higher life.” 

With charming modesty the friend who hastens to share 
this instructive letter with your readers refrains from com- 
ment upon the incident. It is evident, however, that the 
lesson to be drawn from this awful example of controversial 
preaching is one of warning as to sermons in criticism of 
the old creeds that have already cursed a patient world too 
long, and still shadow human life as with a nameless fear. 

Such an inference can be drawn from this and similar 
experiences, only by virtue of a series of false assumptions. 
As Talmage would say, here is Fallacy, the /7rsv. 

A hearer does not enjoy a given sermon; is “hurt” by it; 
goes away disappointed, or angered. Sapient conclusion,— 
hearer was not benefited by the sermon in question. I beg 
leave to maintain that oftentimes the discourse which pleases 
us least at date of delivery is of all sermons we ever sheard 
most helpful to us. Years ago it was my good fortune to 
listen to a preacher who uttered a “ fierce philippic” against 
the modified orthodoxy I was then trying to accept as truth. 
I, too, was “bored,” and left the church with anything but 
compliments upon my lips. Yet the preacher was earnest 
and logical. He had angered me and helped me; and to 
this day many of his pregnant sentences remain in memory, 
while I have forgotten any number of most delightful dis- 
courses to which I have drowsily listened. In short, a ser- 
mon which raises no question, arouses no dissent, moves the 
mind in no unwonted channel, is not the ideal sermon. 


* 


Young preachers may well dread the unanimous approval of 
admiring congregations. Prophets of necessary truth are 
not so received. 

But the chief fallacy against which I raise earnest protest 
concerns occasional sermons upon the errors of orthodoxy. 
Such sermons are quite generally condemned among us. I 
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grant that the liberal preacher who can find nothing better” 


to do than to “hammer Calvinism” from Sunday to Sun- 
day has missed his calling. We cannot nourish our souls 
upon the mistakes of others. But I hold this also true that 
upon occasion it is a godly use of one’s high privilege as a 
liberal minister to expose so clearly and earnestly the dark 
dogmas — say of the Westminster Confession — that the 
“visitors from the other churches” will go away finding it 
forever after somewhat harder to give assent to that which 
honest and enlightened men know to be false, and kindly 
men feel to be infinitely harmful. 

Especially do I dissent from the view held by some timid 
layman and some gentle sisters, ‘who read Emerson and 
Browning,” that it is the preacher’s duty to spend his time 
in mere moralizing upon the so-called practical duties of 
life. This error accounts for the almost unspeakable flab- 
biness of much modern preaching. The men do not attend 
the ordinary church. Small wonder, when the preacher has 
nothing better to offer than tedious platitudes upon the duty 
of paying one’s debts or of decent treatment of wife and 
child. Good and necessary all this in due proportion; but 
the shrewd man in the pew knows that even here the par- 
son may be seeking to quiet his conscience for his failure to 
stand aman among men, and plead in a large way for the 
emancipation of the race from religious and social bondage. 
The true prophet of to-day must protest against creeds that 
dishonor God and degrade man, against laws and usages 
that still hold evil sway over society, against public wrong, 
against official villany. 

Remember, if the old is true and good, the new is an im- 
pertinence. If orthodoxy is right or mainly right, Unita- 
rianism ought not to exist. “ Positive Christianity ” includes 
the commendation of every falsehood. Wendell Phillips was 
entirely right. “Christianity is a battle, not a dream.” 


Just a Bit of Soil. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


“There is more salvation in a garden of flowers than in a 
cathedral of stained windows.” But when a man has a bit 
of land in which he annually tills not only flowers, but fruits 
and vegetables, all his own, he gets a harvest of a spiritual 
and intellectual sort quite as good as of a physical sort. 
Says Walt Whitman,— 

“ The earth! that is sufficient ! 

I do not want the constellations any nearer; 

I know they are very well where they are; 

I know they suffice for those who belong to them.” 
I do not care often to quote this simple-hearted egotist ; but 
one thing Whitman knew, and that was the worth of the 
earth. It is the greatest pity in the world when any one gets 
entirely alien to the soil, when he has not a pinch of it ex- 
cept what is made over into potatoes or wheat, and which 
he desires to make over again into muscles and organs. 

The owner of a garden becomes creator. His ambition is 
to make something higher out of something lower; and, when 
he has turned carbon and oxygen into a rose ora cauliflower, 
he feels that he is a child of God, in a subtle sense that is 
unknown to the dweller in flats, along the paved streets. 
The latter can pray, but he can praise; and “his soul it 
is that bursts in bloom.” My friend Norton will never let 
me peaceably pass by his gate; but he has a new revelation 
every day. Is it not a revelation as high as that of Saint 
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John or Saint Moses? I think it much higher. He has in- 

vented a new strawberry: it is a combination of human wit 

and intelligent supervision with nature’s reserve possibilities, 

He insists that the world is not yet fully created,— no, not so 

much as half created. Everything is a raw study, such as an 

artist gets in the field, and takes to his studio, to be worked 

over and worked out by months of toil. Hesays: “God just 

made a lot of sketches, and has left us to do the finishing. 

Nature has a thousand forces undeveloped. Think of it,— 

electricity not known until the nineteenth century after Jesus ; 

and here in my soil I find millions of undeveloped thought.” 

Then he goes into transports over a new bean that he has 

produced. by crossing scientifically two others. Here is a 

new variety of berry that has come about by his brain-work. | 
I do not quite comprehend him, but I can see what a bit of 

soil is doing for him. A choice neighbor, who lives in a city, 

has a country place near by me, where he comes once a year 

and lives for three months,— I say it deliberately, he lives. 

As for knowing anything about trees or cows or hens, the 

fellow is an idiot,— that, also, I say deliberately ; and he can- 

not tell sandstone from limestone. But he stands on a knoll, 

by the hour, of a June day, with his arms in his pockets, and 

just breathes; and then he turns about, and lets the world 

pat him a little and the sun work away at him a little on the 

other side. The sun does nothing finer this morning than to 

smile on that man,— perhaps laugh at him would be a truer 

figure. The winds are all at work, straightening out and cor- 

recting his emotions and his sentiments. The roses send | 
him whiffs of fragrance, and the lilies hypnotize him. In | 
fact, he is being re-created. 

What a stuffy, unnatural being a lawyer becomes before he 
emerges from his office in June! and what a lot the land has 
to do for him! After a few days my friend seizes a shovel, 
and begins to dig. I do not think there is any rational 
result of his digging,—that is, so far as the land and the 
crops go,— only that it makes him over into a free man. He 
must get the mustiness of legal lore and red tape out of his 
brain and out of his liver, He needs to get the conviction 
that he can do something without a precedent. The soil 
does not recognize statutes: it only recognizes the common 
law. Nature enforces her decrees without lawyers or lawsuits. 
She does not forbid quitch from whipping a man, if it can; 
and purslane may drive him out from his homestead if he sub- 
mit. A man who cannot come out ahead in the struggle of the 
survival of the fittest must perish without pity. The only 
gospel that is yet written in nature’s Bible is that he shall 
live who survives in the struggle. 

But the real value of a bit of land is best of all to the 
children. Do you believe a boy was ever intended to grow 
up in a city home, surrounded by paved streets, and parks 
where, above all else, one must keep off the grass? Are | 
these real boys and girls? If so, are there not two distinct | 
species in the world? The Bible says, “ Cast your eyes upon 
the hills from which come strength.” But a boy in the 
country does not begin with a hill. A bird’s nest, a hen- 
coop with chickens, a ball and a club, a chance to shout 
and to run, grass or no grass; a chance to grow something, 
and above all to grow himself,—is what makes the boy on the 
land. 

The great reform of our day is to unlearn our conceits for 
huge towns, and to renew our taste for the land. The Pin- 
gree gospel is the modern gospel, and it is the true gospel. 
It creates out of the herded poor of our manufacturing 
cities a taste for land culture. It is said that three-fourths of 
those who are given a chance for a potato or cabbage patch 
have waked up in them a desire that cannot be quenched 
till they have a garden of their own. So a large exodus of 
the masses is created, and they go out into the prairie to buy 
pieces of ground for homesteads. There is no si0 
known, no love stronger, than that for land. A bit of land 
and a cottage must always be associated. | a 
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Progressive Liberalism in the Closing and the Opening 
¥ Century. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


This essay has no application whatever to the great Greek 
and Roman communions, those churches being founded on 
an unqualified authority which does not recognize the right 
__ of private judgment. It relates exclusively to the Protestant 
communions. The first thing to be observed about progressive 
_ liberalism in the closing century is that it is characterized 
essentially by a series of slow, gradual, and related develop- 
ments, and not by a succession of sudden, spasmodic, and 
unconnected shocks. In the opening century it is sure to be 

characterized by a slow quiet, giving effect to a few ideas not 
__ new in themselves, but new in respect to diffused acceptance. 
I shall deal with only four aspects of the broad subject. 
j 1. One deep-striking change to which liberalism has con- 
tributed is the change in Protestant opinions concerning the 
_ Bible. The Reformation substituted for the infallibility of 
an institution and its official representative — an institution 
vast, varying, complex, pervasive, and on occasion vague — 
another infallibility; namely, the infallibility of a small, 
unchanging, compact, apprehensible collection of ancient 
writings, the Bible. Contending vigorously against the in- 
? fallibility of the Church and the pope, it set up the verbally 
inspired, inerrant Bible as infallible authority. Fortunately, 
the Reformation taught that the humblest Christian might 
have direct access to this infallible Scripture; and, therefore, 
it ultimately set up the human reason as the legitimate in- 
terpreter of this new infallibility. Now the human reason 
since the Reformation has not only added wonderfully to its 
stores of knowledge, but has also developed greatly its pene- 
trating and exploring power. Some new sciences have 
arisen ; the old sciences of philology and history have made 
astonishing progress; and the general method of inductive 
reasoning has been applied during the nineteenth century 
more widely and with much greater success than ever before. 
The languages of Scripture and the literatures written in 
those languages are far better known now than they were be- 
fore the present century; the other sacred writings of the 
world have become known to the Christian nations; the his- 
tory of Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and the Roman Empire, has 
been illuminated by modern archzological research ; and the 
natural sciences have demonstrated countless facts, and have 
established a few general principles, which throw a flood of 
light backward on to the beliefs and practices of former 
generations and the real history of the human race on this 
earth. Gradually there has appeared a new critical spirit 
toward the Bible and the supernatural side of religion. 
What is called the Higher Criticism is nothing but the appli- 
cation to the Bible of methods of research which have been 
successfully applied to other bodies of ancient historical and 
literary compositions, 

Naturally, the influence of these new powers and new 
growths is to-day felt chiefly by scholars and reading people. 
Nevertheless, the popular mind also is not without prepara- 
tion for the acceptance of new views concerning revelation 
and supernaturalism in general. In the first place, all 
people have gradually learned to look always for a natural 
explanation of the marvellous; and, secondly, they are thor- 
oughly habituated to incomprehensible or mysterious effects 
which they firmly believe to be due to natural causes, al- 
though they do not in the least understand the modes in 
which the effects are produced. Thus the comet and the 

eclipse have lost their terrors even for the most ignorant. 
. All men are persuaded that these phenomena portend noth- 
ing, being due to natural though uncomprehended causes. 
The entire audience at a magician’s show is firmly persuaded 
‘that there is no magic in the performance, but only skill. 

_ The familiar miracle of driving a street-car by an invisible 
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force, brought miles on a wire, though entirely incompre- 
hensible to the common mind, is universally believed to be 
a purely natural phenomenon. In short, many effects once 
called miraculous or magical are now accepted as purely 
natural; and, on the other hand, many effects known to be 
natural are just as mysterious and wonderful as most of the 
occurrences described in former centuries as miracles. This 
state of the popular mind, which has been chiefly developed 
during the nineteenth century, has prepared the way for the 
acceptance of new views concerning the Bible and the su- 
pernatural in religion. 

Again, all through this closing century the relative impor- 
tance of fact in comparison with theory or speculation has 
been mounting. Down to the present century the preva- 
lence of myth, fable, and imaginative narration, has charac- 
terized the most precious literatures; and even history until 
lately has had highly imaginative elements. Of late years 
history has become realistic, and even fiction is photographic 
in quality. This preference for facts has grown stronger 
and sironger during the closing century, and is likely to be 
still more characteristic of the opening. Indeed, theory and 
speculation are almost discredited, except in a hypothesis 
which temporarily or provisionally explains or correlates a 
group of facts. Even in such cases the hypothesis is avow- 
edly accepted on sufferance and with suspicion. 

Still further, we observe that in the present generation 
broad and hasty generalizations from few particulars, and 
immense superstructures on small, slight foundations, are in 
modern instances almost universally derided. They do not 
excite indignation or scorn: they excite ridicule and con- 
tempt. Now the hugest superstructure ever reared on a 
diminutive foundation, and the most formidable speculation 
ever based on a minimum of doubtful fact, is the Augustin- 
ian systematic theology, resting on the literal truth of the 
story in Genesis about the disobedience of Eve and Adam in 
the Garden of Eden. The whole superstructure of the gen- 
erally accepted Protestant systematic theology is founded 
on the literal acceptance of the Scriptural account of the 
fall of Adam and Eve. If this account is not a true history, 
then the whole logical system built on it, including the 
doctrines of original and imputed sin, of the plan of salvation, 
of grace, meditation, and atonement, of blood satisfaction 
and blood purchase, and of regeneration, falls to the ground. 

Hear Dr. Charles Hodge, the great Presbyterian theo- 
logian, writing about 1870~—71, on the nature of the connection 
between the above doctrines and the account in Genesis of 
the Fall of Man : — 

“ Finally, these facts [the Garden of Eden facts] underlie 
the whole doctrinal system revealed in the Scriptures. Our 
Lord and his apostles refer to them not only as true, but as 
furnishing the ground of all the subsequent revelations and 
dispensations of God. It was because Satan tempted man, 
and led him into disobedience, that he became the head of 
the kingdom of darkness, whose power Christ came to 
destroy, and from whose dominion he redeemed his people. 
It was because we died in Adam that we must be made alive 
in Christ. So that the Church Universal has felt bound to 
receive the record of Adam’s temptation and fall as a true 
historical account.” 

Hear Dr. Hodge again when he describes what the system 
is which is built on this indispensable foundation : — 

“Tn the Old Testament and in the New, God is declared 
to be just, in the sense that his nature demands the punish- 
ment of sin; that, therefore, there can be no remission with- 
out such punishment, vicarious or personal; that the plan of 
salvation symbolically and typically exhibited in the Mosaic in- 
stitution, expounded in the prophets, and clearly and variously 
taught in the New Testament, involves the substitution of the 
incarnate Son of God in the place of sinners, who assumed their 
obligation to satisfy divine justice, and that he did, in fact, 
make full and perfect satisfaction for sin, bearing the penalty 
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of the law in their stead. All this is so plain and undeniable 
that it has always been the faith of the Church, and is ad- 
mitted to be the doctrine of the Scripture by the leading 
rationalists of our day.” 

Assuming the infallibility of the Bible, the Augustinian 
systematic theology starts from the Fall of Man, as recorded 
in Genesis, and then by a strict, logical process, proves its 
appalling doctrines from the usage of words, the habitual 
forms of expression, and the pervading modes of presenta- 
tion in the infallible Scriptures. All its doctrines are proved 
by explicit statements or assumptions made in the Bible, or 
by inferences from these statements or assumptions. The 
process involves something beyond the infallibility of the 
Scriptures themselves; namely, the unerring interpretation 
of the Scriptures. In the centuries since the Reformation, 
and particularly in the nineteenth century, the human 
reason, enriched by new stores of knowledge, equipped with 
new methods of incisive inquiry, and fired with a new zeal 
for truth, has gradually undermined the faith of the majority 
of Protestant scholars, first, in the unerring interpretation, 
and, secondly, in the infallibility of the Bible itself. These 
scholars no longer believe in the Fall of Man or in the fabric 
of doctrine which a purely human logic has built on the 
Fall. When men begin to protest or resolve that they 
believe a given doctrine, it is a sure sign that real belief in 
that doctrine is fading away. Among the masses of Protes- 
tants some belief in the infallibility of the Bible still survives ; 
but the opening century will doubtless see the gradual surren- 
der of this transitional belief throughout the Protestant world. 
The controversial writings of Saint Augustine have domi- 
nated Christian systematic theology for fifteen hundred 
years. Luther, St. Augustine’s disciple, prepared the ruin 
of his master’s system when he declared the Bible infallible, 
but opened it to the individual inquirer. The nineteenth 
century has seen the foundations of the structure undermined. 
The twentieth will see it given over to the bats and the owls, so 
far as Protestants are concerned. It is not, however, the 
real Bible which is thus losing its hold. It is the inferential 
structure which has been built around and over it. 

If it be said that, though implicit faith in the Bible as an 
infallible revelation of literal truth be lost, the real founda- 
tions of the old dogmatics will remain unshaken, because 
they rest on human nature and experience, the answer is 
that civilized society’s convictions about human nature and 
human conduct have undergone profound modifications dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, and are manifestly undergoing 
still further modification. Thus, instead of attributing sin 
in the individual to the innate corruption and perversity of 
his nature, modern society attributes it in many instances 
to physical defects, to bad environment, to unwise or wrong- 
ful industrial conditions, to unjust social usages, or to the 
mere weakness of will which cannot resist present indul- 
gences, even when the cost in future suffering stares the 
victim in the face. With this fundamental reconsideration 
of the whole doctrine of sin goes grave discussion of the 
till-now-accepted ideas of justice, punishment, and reforma- 
tion. The theologians used to be sure that they perfectly 
understood God’s justice. The jurists and legislators of 
to-day are not at all sure that they understand even what 
human justice ought to be. On the whole, the nineteenth 
century is the least presumptuous of the centuries. The 
twentieth will be more modest still. Calvin and Jonathan 
Edwards imagined that they perfectly understood the objects 
of the eternal, hopeless agonies of the damned. In contrast, 
listen to what a poet physician says about the mystery of 
occasional pain in this world: — 


“One stern democracy of anguish waits 
By poor men’s cots — within the rich man’s gates. 
What purpose hath it? Nay, thy quest is vain: 
Earth hath no answer: if the baffled brain 
Cries, ’tis to warn, to punish — Ah, refrain ! 
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When writhes the child, beneath the surgeon’s hand, 
What soul shall hope that pain to understand? 

Lo! Science falters o’er the hopeless task, 

And Love and Faith in vain an answer ask, 

When thrilling nerves demand what good is wrought 
When torture clogs the very source of thought.” 


2. It is not the authority of the Bible only which has de- 
clined during the closing century: all authority has lost 
force,— authority political, ecclesiastical, educational, and 
domestic. The decline of political or governmental authority 
since the Reformation is very striking. ‘The present genera- 
tion received with derision the sentiment attributed some 
years ago (incorrectly, in all probability) to the present 
Emperor of Germany,—salus populi regis voluntas ; yet at 
the period of the Reformation nobody would have questioned 
that sentiment. Ecclesiastical authority has declined in a 
still more marked degree; and whereas the Church used to 
rule not only the consciences and opinions, but the daily 
habits of all Christians, there is now even among devout 
Catholics the sharpest demarcation between the limited prov- 
ince in which the Church is absolute and the large secular 
rest of the world. In education the whole conception of the 
function of the teacher has changed within fifty years. He 
no longer drives his pupils to their tasks, but leads and in- 
spires them; he no longer compels them to copy or commit 
to memory, but incites them to observe and think. Instead 
of imposing on them his opinions, tastes, and will, he induces 
them to form their own opinions, studies their tastes, and 
tries to invigorate their wills and teach them self-control. 
But in no field is the diminution of arbitrary authority more 
striking than in the family and the home; and in no field 
has the law more clearly recognized the new liberty than in 
the domestic relations. 

What authority is taking in some measure the place of 
these declining authorities? I say in some measure, because 
the world has had too much of authority and not enough of 
love and freedom. There is an authority which during all 
the closing century has been increasing in influence: it is 
the developing social sense, or sense of kin. On the nega- 
tive side, the restrictions which this sense of social solidarity 
and mutual accountability impose are in some ways extraor- 
dinarily comprehensive and absolute. The conviction that 
one must not do anything which can be offensive or inju- 
rious to one’s associates is highly restrictive,— especially 
when this conviction becomes common and gets incorporated 
in statute law. Thus it may be doubted if any autocrat ever 
imposed on a population such a personal restriction as the 
prohibition of spitting on sidewalks and in public vehicles; yet 
this prohibition is a public regulation in Massachusetts and 
many other parts of the Union, although it springs solely 
from the social sense that the individual must not do what 
might propagate disease from himself to others. In many 
parts of modern society the social sense plays the part of a 
very arbitrary ruler, as appears clearly in the surrender to 
trades-unions of the most important elements of their per- 
sonal liberty by hundreds of thousands of persons. On the 
positive side, this social solidarity is quite as effectual to pro- 
cure affirmative action as it is to secure prohibitions. The 
British navy used to be recruited by the press gang; that 
is, promising young sailors were seized by force in the coast 
towns, and dragged on’ board the ships. Now Kipling and 
his kind write ballads; and the newspapers, pulpits, and 
popular meetings arouse a gregarious enthusiasm which 
sends thousands of young men to labor, suffer, or die in 
South Africa. It is the sense of common cause which sup- 
plies the impelling motive. Would it not be hard to state 
this doctrine better than it is stated in the brief phrase, “ No 
man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself” ? 7 

Another manifestation of the power of the new social 
solidarity is the tendency in democratic governments, and in 


some measure in all governments, to relieve the necessities ¥ 
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and increase the satisfactions of the poorest classes on the 
one hand, and on the other to appropriate in part, and to 
divide anew as soon as possible, large accumulations of 
property in single hands. ‘The recent legislation of Switzer- 
land, France, England, and the United States, illustrates the 
strength of this new authority,— particularly the laws of 
these countries concerning progressive income taxes, succes- 
sion taxes, and hours of labor, and for the protection of 
workmen against accident, and of women and children 
against overwork, Much of the legislation stigmatized as 
parental is really due to this strong sentiment of social 
solidarity. It has all sprung up in the nineteenth century, 
and it will doubtless grow rapidly in the twentieth. 


3- The nineteenth century has seen the rise of a new body 
of learning called sociology. It is a body of doctrine clearly 


founded on the ethics of the New Testament; but it is at. 


present in a confused, amorphous state. One of its charac- 
teristics, however, is hopeful. It aims at the prevention 
rather than the cure of sin and evil, just as preventive 
medicine aims at the prevention of disease both in the single 
individual and in society at large. The Old Testament re- 
lies chiefly on prohibition and penalty. It says, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not.” For breaking this command, so much penalty is 
imposed: “In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children all the 
days of thy life.” “Thy seed shall be cut off forever.” 
“ Visiting the iniquity of the fathers on the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” Now, 
faith in penalty as a preventive of wrong-doing and evil has 
rapidly declined during the nineteenth century; and this is 
equally true of penalty in this world and of penalty in the 
next. Barbarous punishments have been everywhere 
abolished in the civilized world, or are used only in moments 
of panic or delirium; and barbarous conceptions of punish- 
ment after death have been everywhere mitigated or aban. 
doned. The new sociology, based on the Gospel doctrine 
of love to God and love to man, seeks the improvement of 
environment, the rectification of vice-breeding evils and 
wrongs, and the actual realization of the ideal,— “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Sociology rejects also a motive which systematic theology 
has made much of for centuries,— the motive of personal 
salvation, which is essentially a selfish motive, whether it re- 
lates to this world or to the next. Certainly, it is no better 
a motive for eternity than it is for these short earthly lives of 
ours. The motive power of personal reformation and good 
conduct and the source of happiness must always be found 
in love of others and desire to serve them, self-forgetfulness 
and disinterestedness being indispensable conditions of per- 
sonal worth and of well-grounded joy. Sociology perceives 
that the multitude can no longer be reconciled to a state of 
misery in this world by the deceptive promise of comforts 
and rewards in the next. It sympathizes with them in loudly 
demanding joys in this world. The promise of Abraham’s 
bosom after death should not reconcile Lazarus to lying at 
the gate, full of sores, now. The multitudes themselves per- 
ceive that wretchedness in this world may easily unfit them 
for worthy enjoyments either now or hereafter, since it may 
dwarf the mental and moral faculties through which high 
enjoyments come. Sociology is of the mind of the angel 
who bore a torch in one hand and a vase of water in the other, 
with the one to burn heaven, and with the other to quench 
hell, that men might be influenced neither by the hope of the 
one nor the fear of the other. 


4. What effect will the great changes in public opinion 
about revelation and religion which the nineteenth century 
has wrought, and the twentieth will spread, have on the 
estimate which the next two or three generations will place 
on the character and life of Jesus of Nazareth? We have 


already learnt that the fundamental ethical conceptions re- 
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corded in the Gospels had all been anticipated, The father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the conception of God 
as a spirit, and the Golden Rule,—to name some of the 
most fundamental of these conceptions,— all occur in writ- 
ings earlier than the Gospels. But what of that? The true 
reformer is not he who first conceives a fruitful idea; but he 
who gets that idea planted in many minds, and fertilizes it 
there through the power of his personality. Such a re- 
former was Jesus. He spread abroad, and commended to 
the minds of many men, the loftiest ethical conceptions the 
race had won. He vitalized them by his winning and com- 
manding presence, and sent them flying abroad on the wings 
of his own beautiful and heroic spirit. In a barbarous age 
he was inevitably given the reward of deification, just as the 
Pharaohs and Alexanders and Czsars were; and his mem- 
ory was surrounded by clouds of marvel and miracle during 
the four or five generations which passed before the Gospels 
took any settled form. ‘The nineteenth century has done 
much to disengage him in the Protestant mind from these en- 
cumbrances ; and the twentieth will do more to set him forth 
simply and grandly as the loveliest and best of human seers, 
teachers, and heroes. Let no man fear that reverence and 
love for Jesus will diminish as time goes on. The pathos 
and the heroism of his life and death will be vastly 
heightened when he is relieved of all supernatural attributes 
and powers. The human hero must not have foreknowledge 
of the glorious issue of his sacrifices and pains. He must 
not be sure that his cause will triumph; he must suffer and 
die without knowing what his sacrifice will bring forth. 
The human exemplar should have only human gifts and 
faculties. If these principles are true, the more completely 
progressive liberalism detects and rejects the misunderstand- 
ings and superstitions with which the oral tradition and 
written record concerning the life of Jesus were inevitably 
corrupted, the more will love and reverence grow for the 
splendors of truth and moral beauty which, as a matter of 
indubitable fact, have shone from the character and teach- 
ings of this Jewish youth. Already we see many signs of the 
approaching fulfilment of Whittier’s prophecy,— 


“ Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


Spiritual Life. 


It is not so hard to see the Infinite Father, though some 
men make it hard by words; but there is one way you can 
always see him. It is by loving well enough to forgive 
wrong.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


ze 


Begin by denying yourself, and by and by you forget 
yourself, The kindness which was at first just a duty 
becomes a pleasure and a joy. Self-denial becomes glorified 
into self-forgetfulness.— Brooke Herford. 


wt 


God’s will comes to thee and me in daily circumstances 
in little things equally as in great. Meet them bravely. Be 
at your best always, though the occasion be one of the very 
least. Dignify the smallest summons by the greatness of your 
response.—/. B. Meyer, 


Nothing simplifies life like obedience. We sometimes 
think we are beset by problems, that life is a very difficult 
and complicated affair. It isnot reallyso. All life is simply 
doing or bearing the will of God. There is never more than 
one duty for one moment.— Rev. H. A. Bridgman. 
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Of Weddings, Ministers, and Divorces, 


BY REV. NICHOLAS E. BOYD. 


II. 


Unless we are prepared to take the Roman 
Catholic or the extreme orthodox view as to 
the inherent efficacy of a sacrament, no min- 
ister of religion can rightly solemnize matri- 
mony until he feels assured, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, not only that no demand of the 
civil law is left unsatisfied, and that the pro- 
posed marriage is to be no parental sale of 
reluctant maidenhood to moneyed lust, no 
mere worldly match-making nor profane 
lechery, seeking to clothe itself in conven- 
tional decency under a venal benediction, but 
(to pass from negatives to positives) that the 
contracting parties have some just sense of 
what is true, divine marriage, and are really 
entering into it as a holy estate, with genuine 
mutual affection and consecrated aims, — 


‘*reverently, soberly, and discreetly, with due 


consideration of the causes for which matri- 


mony is ordained, with purity of heart, and 
in that love of God which casts out fear,’’ so 


that the wedding ceremony bids fair to be, 


in deed and in truth, ‘‘the outward sign of an 
(The churches of Rome and 
of England are commendable, so far as they 
go, for the stringent ante-nuptial charges that 


inward grace. ’’ 


their priests must give to pairs betrothed. ) 


To clear and enforce my meaning, let me 
quote what was said at one wedding, as the 
result of a frank and friendly fireside council 
and 


days previous between bride, 
minister :*— 


groom, 


In that majestic poem with which the book 
of Genesis opens, it is written that God made 
man after his own likeness: ‘‘In the image 
of God created he him; male and female 


created he them. And God blessed them, 


and God said unto them, 
£7 


wife; and the twain shall become one flesh. ’’ 


When we turn to the New Testament, in 


the letters of the disciple whom Jesus loved, 


we read that ‘‘God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
Now ‘‘pure love is pure beneficence: 
it is unselfish, and seeks only the good of the 
‘It is by loving, and not by being 
loved, that one can come nearest the soul of 
another; yea, where two love, it is the loving 
of each other, and not the being beloved by 
each other, that originates and perfects and 


%” 


him. 


beloved. ’’ 


assures their blessedness. ’’ 

True marriage is based, not on mere ‘‘im- 
pulse of admiration and attractions of fancy, ’’ 
but on the deeper mental and moral harmonies. 


To attain ideal wedlock, both husband and 


wife must be capable of cherishing, with sin- 
cere and thorough sympathy, kindred feel- 
ings, views, 
objects for which they shall live and work 
together with one heart and mind; and 
mutual consecration to the service of the 
Most High, in faith, hope, and love, will 
make marriage a communion in the Holy 
Spirit, a sacrament indeed. 

‘Love, in its purity, is union of soul’’; 
and, when that hath been established between 
a man and a woman, it follows, in due order 
of manifestation, that they be no more 
twain, but one flesh. And so ‘‘marriage is 


*In preparing this address, much help was had from 
what Caroline Corbin, Jesse Jones, George MacDonald, 
and Newman Smyth have written; and the debt is often of 


a sort which cannot be acknowledged by quotation-marks. 


Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
‘*For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his 


and purposes concerning the 
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the consummation of the unity of two souls 
in the sight of the Father, brought forth and 
sealed in the sight of his children. ’’ 

When they are thus joined together in con- 
jugal love, she typifies to him and he typifies 
to her the divine humanity which they would 
have unfolded, exemplified, immortalized: 
they behold in each other the real, the ideal 
man becoming manifest,—not as if they had 
already attained, either were already perfect, 
in actuality, but going on together unto per- 
fection, ‘‘that they may be made perfect in 
one. ’’ 

And a little child shall lead them. 

There is a singular fitness and beauty of 
logical order in the gospel story where, im- 
mediately after Jesus had given those terse 
and pregnant answers touching the sacred per- 
manence of marriage, ‘‘they were bringing 
unto him their babes, that he should touch 
them. . . . And, when the disciples were for 
repulsing those who brought them, he called 
them to him, saying: Let the little children 
come to me: forbid them not; for to such 
belongeth the kingdom of God. And he took 
them in his arms, and blest them, laying his 
hands upon them. ’’ 

For marriage is complete only in welcome 
offspring,—father, mother, child, the holy 
family, the three in one, the blessed and 
adorable human trinity which is the unitary 
social group, the basal molecule of the greater 
man; and helpless infancy is an eternal 


Christ-child,—the ever new awakener of the 
love that [forgets and] merges self in joy of 
serving the beloved. And, as man becomes 
pure in heart, ‘‘sets his wife at the head of 
the family, thinks of her as the mother of 
his children, reveres her above all else in her 


motherhood, and altogether subjects his de- 


sire to her nobler feeling,’’ the sweetheart 


time will be perennial. . 
‘fA love like this, Christ-like to the core, 


tender with self-sacrifice, and chaste with the 


touch of sacramental chrism, is the essential 
element, the heart and soul of that ideal 
marriage which is. . 
Life, opened for the preservation and regen- 
eration of the race, ’’ 
is a sacramental marriage; and the children 
of such a marriage will be sacramental chil- 


dren [sacred, consecrated, hallowed],’’ to be 
held as pledges of the love of God, and nobly 
trained for the duties of citizenship and the 
service of mankind. And, while the home 
founded in such a union may well be ‘‘the 
dearest spot on earth,’’ it will be so as the 


centre, not the limit, of the affections; for, 
with augmented joys, the light of good will 
to man should shine forth ever more widely. 


The man and woman whose marriage we 
are met together to solemnize have already 
recognized their spiritual oneness in the sight 
of God; and now, as ‘‘it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness,’’ they plight their 


troth as husband and wife in the sight of all 
men, of which sacred covenant we are wit- 
nesses, 

To recapitulate: the minister of religion, 
officiating at a bridal, is far more than a civil 
officer. 
and conventional propriety alone, but—be- 
yond all that—for the sacramental, the ideal, 


the divine; and he may not sink himself to 


the level of a mere justice of the peace. 
‘* Before consenting, in the name of religion, ’’ 
to perform a marriage ceremony, he should 
always confer quietly with the intended part- 
ners, present to them the ideal of matri- 
mony, and gain some well-grounded assur- 
ance that wedlock is a holy estate in the 
thoughts and intents of their hearts. 

His influence may be small; but, however 


slight it be, he will never abuse it to license 


impurity or throw a veil of fashionable re- 


have no place; 


. the fountain of divine 


‘fA true love marriage 


He stands not for legal compliances 


of good will that the writer remarked at the 
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spectability over bargains wherein the purse is 
offset by the person, concupiscence by cupid- 


In such barter the sanctions of religion 
and the licentiate who, 
through complaisance, because ‘‘it is expected 
of the clergy’’ or from fear of giving offence 
(to say nothing about missing an honorarium), 
is drawn into collusion with a wedding that 
gives no promise of being an entrance into 
holy wedlock, he is accomplice in stamping a 
baneful counterfeit as genuine, is wretchedly 
conformed to the fashion of this world, and 
wofully confuses Church and State. So do- 
ing, he verifies that sorry confession of the 
Methodist discipline: ‘‘We have a base, 
man-pleasing temper, so that we let people 
perish rather than lose their love. We let 
them go quietly to hell lest we should offend 
them.’’ He betrays his trust, prostitutes his 
sacred office, ‘‘smiles in the devil’s face.’’ 

Does some one object that ‘‘it is too much 
for a minister to asume to judge in matters 
of this kind’’? But he does zof ‘‘assume’’ 
to judge: the just judgment, if he be faith- 
ful and true, is involuntary, intuitive. Let 
him never dare to stifle the voice in the 
depths of his soul or quench the radiance of 
the inner light, but let him ‘‘dare to do 
right, dare to be true.’? He may sometimes 
traverse the usages of polite society, and be 
compelled to bear the stigma of eccentricity 
and the cross of censure. But, whenever he 
does administer the nuptial rite, he will do 
so both genially and conscientiously, as one 
exercising a blessed privilege and leading in 
a truly sacramental service. 


ity. 


A Western Religious Experience. 


BY W. R. R. 


The plains of the West have always to me, 
a New Englander bom and bred, had a charm 
of freedom from conventional things, a sort 
of undrawn map open to new ideas and asso- 
ciations. So, on arriving the last vacation 
in E., the writer had felt a great sense of 
restfulness in the landscape’s opening up so 
broad a horizon. 

The first Sunday was fair; and, though the 
nine o’clock bell was lacking, the open win- 
dows of Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the only one in town, looked inviting. The . 
thought that the service might seem strange 
did not occur to me. Orthodoxy, though 
sometimes thought of, seemed vague and of 
ancient times. The birthright of freedom 
theologically had been received, enjoyed, but 
not appreciated, by the writer. 

The atmosphere of the church certainly 
was different from that at home. There, for 
years, over the pulpit, we were assured, 
‘*God is Love,’’ and over the entrance, 
‘*Truth shall make You free.’’ Here, ‘‘The 
Blood of Christ it cleanseth Me,’’ really 
made one feel uneasy. 

But the service began, and we rose to sing; 
and again a difference was noticed. The 
hymns were, ‘‘Just as I am,’’ ‘‘Heir of Sal- 
vation,’’ and ‘‘He made Me free.’’ But the 
sermon, being practical and earnest, might, 
if clothed in different words and delivered 
along a different channel, have been written 
by the home pastor. So it was with a sense 


dinner-table that it was a good Unitarian 
sermon. , 

Far-reaching remark, it hit the ears of the 
twelve-year-old boy of the family; and he, to 
pass a good thing on, told it to the senior 
steward of the church. This ancient ‘‘light 
of the faithful’’ at once set about rectifying 
the appearance in the pastor of what to him 
was a deadly sin. 

The following Sunday, expecting another 
practical sermon, we were disappointed. The 
Scripture lesson was one of the denunciations 
of the prophets. The hymns were dismal, 
and so was the prayer. The preacher’s voice 
was changed, and he looked stern. Some- 
where, long ago, the writer had read a ser- 
mon by Jonathan Edwards; and this was very 
like it. We were suspended over hell, where 
were worms, vipers, murderers, and thieves. 
God raged against us, and hurled anathemas 
from his throne. A little girl in the front 
pew began to cry. Several lugubrious faces 
were bathed in tears, and fervent ‘‘Amens!’’ 
came from the pews. Then, we were told, 
God came to earth in human form. His wrath 
was unappeased; but, desiring sacrifice, he 
died. And all wept to think of the man’s 
terrible suffering,—-God’s suffering,—to ap- 
pease the ‘‘terrible wrath of the divine 
Power,’’ and save the race. 

**Flee, flee, flee to the cross, ye sinners! 
And will ye let one or any one retard you? 
Do you know who it is defaming our 
Saviour? Perhaps you don’t, but I do. It 
is the wicked Unitarians and Universalists. 
I pray you may never know them or their 
evil and corrupt ways.’’ Suddenly he 
stopped, and it was deathly still. ‘‘I won- 
der’’ (he was leaning far forward over the 
desk) ‘‘if it’s possible there is a liberal here. 
I wonder if one belonging to the Unitarians 
or Universalists, denying that Jesus was God, 
the infallibility of the ‘Word,’ and the real- 
ity of hell, would dare to rise and say he was 
a liberal?’’ 

The writer’s heart had been beating like a 
trip-hammer; and, as a tide of mingled dis- 
gust and indignation swept over him, he 
rose, expecting to find himself alone. Buta 
kindly-faced old lady was standing on the 
opposite side of the church. It was a very 
terrible sensation to feel the eyes of so many 
strangers looking at one. After a minute 
the old lady spoke: ‘‘I am a Unitarian, a 
member of Dr. C.’s church. Would you like 
me to go out?’’ There was a calm and un- 
troubled serenity in the tones. The preacher 
stammered, ‘‘Be seated,’’ and announced the 
closing hymn. 

At its close the preacher said: ‘‘ We will 
repeat the Apostles’ Creed. Those repeating 
it will be considered as believers of it, those 
passing out servants of the devil.’? As we 
were neither believers nor devil-worshippers, 
we sat down during the repeating of the 
creed, rising for the benediction. 

The liberals of E. were fully roused, All 
felt the need of action; and the nearest lib- 
eral minister, a Universalist, was sent for. 
He came, and defended the faith in a sermon 
an hour and a half long. Two hundred and 
fifty hearers sat as if spell-bound till he had 
finished, so well did he present the funda- 


_ mentals of liberalism. 


The experience showed the writer the need 
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of the liberal church, the pleasure of being a 
part of it, and the need of working for it. 
When our orthodox friends say our mission is 
done, it is false assurance. Possibly, the 
old dogmas here in New England are seldom 
brought forward; but over in the Macedonia 
where liberalism is not well known the old 
spiritual slavery exists still. 


Literature. 


My Mother’s Journal.” 


The journal herewith, published some 
seventy years after its original transmission 
from China to America, was written by Miss 


| Harriet Low, a sister of Mr. A. A. Low, the 


father of Mr. Seth Low, the president of Co- 
lumbia University. Her father was Seth 
Low, a leading citizen of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and one of the founders of our Unitarian 
church in that city. In 1836 she married 
Mr. John Hillard, a brother of Hon. George 
S. Hillard. The editor of her journal, Miss 
Katharine Hillard, is favorably known as the 
translator of Dante’s Cozvito. 

In 1829 an uncle of Miss Low was in the 
China trade; and she went out with him and 
her aunt on the Sumatra. The voyage to 
Manila, where a short stay was made, was of 
some fifteen weeks’ duration. The informal 
ease of her journal adds much to its charm. 
It contains no elaborate descriptions, but is a 
faithful transcript of the outer and the inner 
life of a girl of great intelligence, vivacity, 
and charm. One cannot help wondering how 
many of our college-bred girls can do so 
well in the expression of their thoughts. 
Evidently, she had lived a narrow, if not 
meagre, life in Salem, and at first enjoyed 
immensely her new-found liberty and gayety 
and the attentions lavished upon her by a 
company of admiring bachelors, Quite the 
most interesting pages of her journal are 
those which record the vicissitudes of her af- 
fections, as first one and then another lover, 
whom she was ready to accept, was discoun- 
tenanced by her good uncle, who had a lively 
sense of responsibility for her welfare. The 
social life at Macao had the usual defect of 
colonial residence; and, as Miss Low came 
to know it better, she became aware of this. 
The edge of her delight grew dull; and, 
when the time came for her return to Amer- 
ica in 1834, she was as glad to go as she had 
been to come. 

With all her liveliness, Miss Low had a 
serious and thoughtful mind. In the midst 
of counter-influence, she held fast her Uni- 
tarian faith. A diligent reader of Buck- 
minster’s sermons, she seems to have none of 
Channing’s. Those who remember her in 
her later life—the perfection of gracious 
womanhood—will find the likeness and the 
difference between the younger and the older 
woman very interesting. 

The journal has its interesting episodes, — 
several tornadoes; a visit to Canton, and re- 
pulse, no women being permitted to reside 
there; a visit to the Cape of Good Hope, 


*My Moruer’s Journat. A Young Lady’s Diary of 
Five Years spent in Manila, Macao, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, from 1829-34. Edited by Katharine Hillard. Bos- 
ton; George H. 272 Congress Street. 
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with extremely favorable impressions of the 
Dutch colonists; a visit to St. Helena, while 
Napoleon was still buried there. But the 
unconscious self-portraiture is the best of all; 
and we are helped to a more vivid apprehen- 
sion by a photogravure reproducing a contem- 
porary portrait painted by a clever artist, 
whose characteristics are set down by his fair 
subject in an amusing fashion. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY, AND OTHER 
Essays. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Edited 
by Orello Cone. London: A. & C. Black.— 
Several of the chapters of this book have al- 
ready appeared in various periodicals pub- 
lished in this country, while others are here 
published in English for the first time. Dr. 
Cone has rendered theology a good service in 
editing the volume. For the distinguished 
Berlin professor is probably the most repre- 
sentative living exponent of rational theol- 
ogy. As in his larger works, so in this, 
there is not, perhaps, much that is strictly 
original, so far as substance of thought is 
concerned. But there is a wonderful blend- 
ing of different lines of thought and knowl- 
edge into statements refreshingly sane and 
complete. Thus the chapter on ‘‘The Es- 
sence of Christianity’’ is a masterly exposi- 
tion of the modern liberal understanding of 
the religion of Jesus. Dr. Pfleiderer’s great 
power of historical and genetic treatment of 
religion and theology appears at its best in 
more than one of the essays. Instances of 
this are found in Chapter II., ‘‘ Theology and 
Historical Science, ’’ tracing the development 
of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ of the New Tes- 
tament; in Chapter III., on ‘‘Luther as the 
Founder of Protestant Civilization’’; and in 
Chapter VIII., on ‘‘The National Traits of 
the Germans as seen in their Religion.’’ 
Mention should also be made of the warmth 
and strength of the heart-beat pervading the 
essays on Luther, the Germans, and the last 
one, entitled ‘‘Free from Rome.’’ The 
whole volume is an admirable object-lesson 
in the union of deep, warm religious feeling 
with the most unqualified intellectual free- 
dom and reasonableness. While the general 
teaching of the book is such as most Uni- 
tarians accept, it also exhibits a need of ra- 
tional theology to-day, which is a better doc- 
trine concerning personality. The first essay, 
entitled ‘‘Evolution and Theology,’’ holds 
that every condition, event, action, or per- 
sonality is to be explained as a casually de- 
termined development out of preceding con- 
ditions, according to the laws of Genesis in 
general. Yet the prophets are men of ‘‘espe- 
cially powerful and happy religious moral 
natures’?; and the divine Principle reveals 
itself in ‘‘an extraordinary manner’’ in some 
individuals, by reason of ‘‘the especial force 
and purity of their consciousness of God.’' 
Dr. Pfleiderer makes these statements in 
order to remark that they do not contradict 
the strictly scientific view of history. But 
do they not simply say, in other words, of 
course, that marked individual personalities 
cannot be entirely explained by development 
from preceding elements and conditions? 
What else do ‘‘especial’’ and ‘‘extraordi- 
nary’’ mean but being out of the usual order, 
directed to something particular? The ad- 
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mission that there are such especial elements 
in history may not contradict the scientific 
view of history; but, surely, it shows that that 
view is neither final nor complete. To some 
readers, at least, this essay will suggest that 
liberal theology must now add ‘to its hearty 
acceptance of the evolutionary account of 
origins a philosophical interpretation con- 
cerning aims and ends. Such an interpreta- 
tion will find in the variety of individual 
personalities not something to be minimized 
and passed over as easily as possible, as is 
the habit in most purely evolutionary teach- 
ing, but rather a key of explanation which 
will lead to an understanding of life deeper 
than any that can be given by a merely his- 
toric and scientific treatment of the facts. 
Dr. Pfleiderer himself gives many hints of 
such a deeper philosophy, but liberalism has 
much work before it in this matter. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TRINITARIANISM. By 
Levi Leonard Paine, Waldo Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in Bangor Theological 
Seminary. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.—This book moves along 
no beaten track: it clears its own way in 
fresh paths over the area of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and thought. The first three chapters 
already published in the Vew World deal with 
the rise and development of Augustinian 
Trinitarianism. To this the author has 
added a review of the present condition of 
theological thought in New England, as it 
centres around the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and also a modest but decided prophecy con- 
cerning the theology of the future, especially 
in relation to its foundation and method. 

Prof. Paine has not sought to construct 
a ‘‘new’’ theology. Yet he gives very em- 
phatic hints regarding its nature, and he dis- 
tinctly affirms that it must be something more 
than a mere reconstruction. According to 
him the Trinitarian cycle has run its course; 
and nothing remains along this line except 
its logical outcome,—pantheism. Theism or 
monotheism, as the essential of Christianity, 
is the decisive note of the entire discussion 
in its theological import,—a discussion char- 
acterized also by a feeling approaching ab- 
horrence toward metaphysical theology, by 
confidence in the inductive method in theo- 
logical thought, and by praise and admira- 
tion of modern science in its proper sphere. 
Some will feel, no doubt, that the strictures 
on the metaphysical element in theology 
form the least strong and conclusive portion 
of the work,—a feeling in which the writer 
shares. Many may dissent from the author’s 
conclusion in regard to the necessary change 
in theological method, which, though grad- 
ual, would fall little short of a revolution. 
It is natural, too, that the author shows the 
firmest grasp on those topics which are 
largely historical in character. Possible dis- 
sent, however, on the part of many of differ- 
ent schools of thought, and entire concur- 
rence, perhaps, on the part of none, serve 
only to emphasize the original and striking 
character of the entire discussion. Of the 
style and readableness, it is necessary only 
to remark that one appreciates thoroughly the 
saying of Prof. Paine’s students, —‘‘ Under 
his treatment no subject is ever dry.’’ 
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THE SrupENT’s LIFE oF JEsus. 
George Halley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and In- 
terpretation in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. The Macmillan Company. —The dom- 
inant characteristic of Dr. Gilbert’s book is 
a rationalizing temper which delights in 
minimizing where formerly the pious exe- 
getist delighted in maximizing the supernat- 
ural elements involved in the New Testament 
narratives. The discussion of sources is not 
sternly critical, being especially bent upon 
making the Fourth Gospel as serviceable as 
possible. The supernatural birth of Jesus 
is accepted as giving an explanation of the 
fact (?) that Jesus never, even in childhood, 
submitted to temptation. Thus we have a 
miracle of portentous size, supported by its 
possible explanation of an assumption which 
has not an inch of standing-room that is not 
purely dogmatic. The baptism of Jesus is 
treated at some length; and the inference is 
drawn that it was coincident with the dawn- 
ing of his Messianic consciousness, which is 
treated throughout as the consciousness of a 
concrete reality, and not merely an ideal con- 
struction on the part of Jesus. The tempta- 
tion of Jesus is treated in a manner that robs 
of it all reality and moral inspiration. 
There is no good fight when victory is as- 
sured from the beginning. The prevailing 
rationalism reaches its last attenuation where 
it is suggested that those whom Jesus raised 
from the dead were really dead, but had not 
yet entered on their disembodied life. The 
time-scheme of Jesus’ ministry is a compro- 
mise between the Synoptic and Johannine 
representations. The risen Jesus is regarded, 
as the several accounts require, as having 
had objective reality, but as wearing it with 
a difference from that of his normal life- 
time, —‘‘in some measure, at least, a spirit- 
ual body.’’ Nothing could be more naive 
than the treatment of the ascension. It ‘‘is 
not presented to us as something miraculous. 
Jesus had now a body which was not condi- 
tioned by the laws of matter as known to 
us.’’? That such a body should move heaven- 
ward at will was perfectly natural. O sancta 
simplicitas ! 

Surely, Dr. Gilbert is the mildest-mannered 
heretic that ever cut away one little rotten 
twig from the wide-spreading branches of the 
traditional theology! 


CaN I BELIEVE IN GOD, THE FATHER? 
Lectures delivered at the Summer School of 
Theology of Harvard University, 1899, By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. New York: 
Charles’ Scribner’s Sons.—Dr. Clarke’s 
earlier books have commended him to 
thoughtful readers in a remarkable manner. 
This one will not break the promise which 
they made of better things to come. It is 
evident that the occasion put the writer on 
his best behavior, and that he has stripped 
and girded himself for the race here run as 
he had hardly done before. It is good to 
come in contact with such a mind, thinking 
so freshly on great themes. The general 
argument of the book is that we cannot refuse 
to believe in God as intelligent and good 
without stultifying our intellectual and moral 
processes (Lecture I.) ; that God, regarded as 
intelligent and good, is personal in an intel- 
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ligible sense (Lecture II.); that (Lecture 
III.) the relation between God and men is 
the relation between a father and his children, 
—children who may not know their father, 
and who need to advance to the completion 
of their sonship through holy fellowship with 
God; and that (Lecture IV.) this conception 
of God and his relation to men is favorable, 
not unfavorable, to sound and strong ethics 
in the world. In the third lecture the argu- 
ment is carried over on to Christian ground. 
It is noticeable that the Christian character 
of the thought is preserved by the very gen- 
eral character of the view, and might not be 
so successful if the specific religious and 
ethical opinions of Jesus had been taken into 
consideration. It is interesting to find the 
lines of the argument in the first chapter pro- 
ceeding so nearly parallel to those in the fore- 
part of Mr. Dole’s 7heology of Civilization ; 
also, to find that Dr. Clarke does not incline 
to the suggestion that God is superpersonal. 
He finds God’s difference from man a differ- 
ence of fuller personality. 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE MINIS- 
TRY AND IN MINISTERING WOMEN. By F. D. 
Huntington, Bishop of Central New York. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents.— 
The scope of this slight volume is naturally 
limited by its subject. It contains a series 
of six addresses, three of which were deliv- 
ered before the senior and middle classes of 
the General Theological Seminary, and are 
here published at their request. Of the re- 
mainder, two were evidently written for a 
Conference of Deaconesses; and the other is 
an abstract view of the essential relation be- 
tween the supernatural and the human in 
daily life. Of these addresses, those which 
deal with practical difficulties and opportuni- 
ties are by far the strongest. For they are 
marked by a wisdom and a catholicity of 
hope, together with a breadth of view, which 
will make them valuable to all workers in the 
vineyard. Dr. Huntington knows his world, 
with all its failings and chances of redemp- 
tion. Consequently, his message is both 
sane and hopeful. 


LIVING BY THE Spirit. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. New York: Putnam’s Sons.—That 
there is a wide demand for these books of 
Mr. Dresser’s is evident from the lengthy 
list of his similar publications. Since 
Methods of Healing and Power of Silence, six 
or seven other volumes have appeared. The 
purpose of the one before us is to restate, in 
perhaps simpler form, such suggestions of a 
true spiritual life as seem to the author to 
be in harmony with the divine ideal. To 
quicken deeper interest in the inner life, and 
get people to realize the importance of the 
kingdom of their own souls in a practical 
way, is an excellent work; and it is to this 
end Mr. Dresser’s books all tend. There is 
the same lack of logic and evidence of a loose 
method of thought, an escaping from detail, 
in this as in his previous work, leaping over 
to grand conclusions, which fails to carry 
with it the thinking mind; although one is 
willing to agree with quite a good many of 
the comfortable sayings so pleasantly re- 
corded, , : 


‘ 
c 
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_ PROBLEMS IN Etuics, By John Steinfort 
Kedney. New York and London: G. F. 
Putnam’s Sons.—We have here the product 
of a mind of great natural ability, but irreg- 
ular development. Many of Mr. Kedney’s 
own views and many of his criticisms upon 
other writers are valuable and important; 
while he is not able to defend himself 
against the incursions of a temper somewhat 
fanciful, as in the chapter upon evil spirits. 
Withal he is something of the scholastic, 
eager to rationalize traditional conceptions. 
To many of the questions on which ethical 
philosophers divide, he brings a very pene- 
trating judgment; and, while his book is not 
one which can safely be swallowed whole by 
the young student, it is one that deserves and 
will repay the close attention of those who 
are most deeply versed in ethical studies. It 
is, indeed, very rich in incidental observa- 
tions of real pith and moment. 


KNIGHTS IN FusTIAN: A War-time Story 
of Indiana. By Caroline Brown. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
16mo. pp. vi, 279. $1.50.—This is a fairly 
well-told story of the organization and plans 
of the Copperhead Association, which called 
itself the ‘‘Knights of the Golden Circle.’’ 
The facts given are substantially historical. 
The organization was really dangerous, but it 
was quietly crushed by Gov. Morton. The 
volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of the famous war governor, and we 
wish that the author had devoted more space 
to him. As it is, he appears for a moment 
The interest is well maintained 
throughout, and the pictures of Indiana coun- 
try life are interesting and probably correct. 
Lucetta is a good study; but the love-story 
is rather flat, and the hero is not a success. 


Tue First AMERICAN: His HomMrEs AND 
HIS HousEHOLDs. By Leila Herbert. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. —This is a collec- 
tion of slight sketches written by a young 
girl whose father’s position as Secretary of 
the Navy gave her many opportunities of 
gathering interesting and, in many instances, 


unrecorded anecdotes relating to the literature 


of the first American. The political and 
military features of Washington’s life are 
not entered upon; but an attempt is made to 
gather together everything which helps in any 
way to throw light upon the domestic sur- 
roundings and influences, and in this the 
author appealed to a popular curiosity which 
will be sure to provide readers. The illus- 
trations are charming and very plentiful. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Two volumes in one. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. —This 
is a new popular edition, two volumes in one. 
After a successful career, this book settles 
down to take its place among the works which 
are to be classified as English literature. It 
has run the gauntlet of the critics, Catholic 
and Protestant, and justified itself as a record 
of the impressions made upon the mind of 
a gifted Englishwoman by her observation 
of the Catholic Church and its relations to 


modern society. 


> 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Finch First Reader follows The Finch 
Primer, recently published by Ginn & Co., 
and continues the plan there outlined, pre- 
senting graded lessons appropriate to the 
seasons of the year, and aiming to inculcate 
a love of nature, home, country, and kind- 
ness to animals. It is a good example of the 
modern text-book for children, far removed 
from the severe simplicity of earlier readers. 
The pictures are numerous, and there are 
three or four full-page colored illustrations. 


Books Received. 


Published by the Society. 

The Second Church in Boston. 1649-1899. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Westminster Biographies. Robert Browning. By 
Arthur Waugh. 
Up in Maine. By Holman F. Day. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

In South Africa with Buller. By George Clarke Mus- 


grave. Illustrated. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
ie a By William E. Barton. Illustrated by F. T. 
errill, 


- From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham Kuyper, 

D.D., LL.D. Translated by Henri de Vries. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Lady Blanche’s Salon. _ By Lloyd Bryce. 
Bequeathed. By Beatrice Whitby. | 
The Melon Farm. By Maria Louise Pool. Illustrated. 
Overland to China. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, Illus- 

trated. Maps. 


From F. Sanderson Christison, Chicago. 
Brain in Relation to Mind. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
The Sippewissett Waltzes. For four hands. By F. Dey- 
rient.. 
Visions of Hope. Song for high voice. By W. Berwald. 


The Moon’s Lullaby. Song for low voice. By C. S. 

Burnham. 
Such is the Kingdom of God. Sacred Song. For 

high voice. By W. L. Blumenschein. | 

His Favorite Flower. Song for high voice. By W. W. 
Lowitz. des. 4 

The Prodigal Son. Sacred Song. For high voice. By 
‘i Horspool. | . a 

Vl always Think of You. Song for medium voice. By 
R.M. Stults. : 5 

A ‘Fair Exchange. Song for medium voice. By W. W. 
Lowitz. 


Lubly Dinah. Plantation Song. By Henry E. Field. 


Black Reuben. Two-step. For the piano. By Arthur 
L. Brown. 

Countess Potocka Waltzes. For the piano, By C. J. 
Wolcott. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book anda well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,’? London, 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a — which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to. fy 1) his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
7 the clear Breposisions of this book.—The Hartford 
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Price 75 Cents, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston, 
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TWO CAPITAL BOOKS 


LUCRETIA P. HALE 


The Peterkin Papers 


One of the most amusing and deliciously 
humorous books. Thoroughly inter- 


esting to read aloud. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 
“Have taken their rightful place 


among the permanent humorous crea- 
tions of American literature. They 
have been quoted in English and Ameri- 
can books, we venture to guess, in the 
last thirty years as frequently as ‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland’ and ‘The 
Heathen Chinee’ of Bret Harte. The 
reason is that everybody recognizes the 
Peterkins. One is rarely a Peterkin 
himself, we fancy; but his friends and 
acquaintances, with few exceptions, are 
frequently in need of the good offices of 
that historic and unfailing Lady from 
Philadelphia.”—ew York Times Satur- 
day Review. 


Fagots for the Fireside 


1so Entertaining Games for Evenings 
at Home and Miss 
HALE’s name is ample guarantee of 
the originality, good taste, and excel- 
lent fun of the games. Illustrated. 


$1.25. 


Social Parties. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Sold by booksellers. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Socrery, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Wind Song. 


Blowing, blowing everywhere, 
Blowing clouds so high in air, 
‘Turning windmills round and round 
With such a creaking, creaking sound, 
Making all the trees bend low, 
Waving grass both to and fro, 

Drying clothes upon the line, 

And whirling leaves off tree and vine, 
Tossing kites above so high, 

Sailing, sailing, ’cross the sky, 
Waving flags with gentle breeze 

And blowing ships upon the seas. 


— Song Stories for the Kindergartens. 


Klondike Gold. 


As Tommy said afterward, it was all owing 
to Mrs. O'Brien. She called to him, as he 
was passing her door on his way home from 
work.’ ‘‘Here, Tommy, she said, ‘‘take 
this up to your sister. I was bakin’ cus- 
tards; an’, thinks I, maybe that poor, sick 
baby cud ate some.’’ And she handed 
Tommy a tray covered with a newspaper. 
‘*There’s wan for you, too,’’ she added. 

‘Oh, thank you, Mrs. O’Brien; but is the 
baby worse? What did the doctor say?’’ 

‘*He says it’s the country air she’s needin, 
an’ that’s all. Now don’t be worryin’ yer 
mamma about it whin ye go up. Come down 
an’ see me, if ye want to talk.’’ When 
Tommy was out of hearing, she continued to 
herself: ‘‘Country air, indade! Sure it’s 
anybody cud tell that! If the doctor ’ud 
write a prescription to cure the poverty, it 
?ud be more help to thim. Wid his father 
out of work an’ his mother takin’ care of the 
sick baby, it’s Tommy’s money they’re 
livin’ on, an’ him on’y an’ errant bye! If 
they get enough to ate, they’re lucky, let 
alone country air!’’ 

Meanwhile Tommy had climbed the stairs 
to the tiny flat that was now their home. 
His father was there, tired out from his 
day’s search for work. His mother was sit- 
ting by the bed, where the little girl lay, her 
face flushed with fever. Tommy took the 
paper from the tray, uncovering two cups of 
custard and a little pile of cookies, He 
thought any one, sick or well, could eat such 
tempting dainties; but the baby, after tast- 
ing the custard, pushed it away, saying: 
“*Water! I’m so thirsty!’ 

‘*She’s been like that all day,’’ said the 
mother. ‘‘Eat yours, Tommy.’’ 

So Tommy ate the custard, and, wrapping 
the cookies in the newspaper, went out to the 
back porch, to share with Laddie, his dog. 
When the cookies were disposed of, Tommy 
sat down on a box, with Laddie at his feet, 
and began to read the paper. He soon be- 
came interested in this paragraph :— 


OFF FOR ALASKA. 


The steam schooner California sailed 
yesterday afternoon for Dyea and Skagway. 
A hastily built structure partly covers her 
main deck, and contains a number of small 
state-rooms. On top of this are the life- 
boats; but, as they are filled with sacks of 
grain and surrounded by lumber and bales of 
hay, they would not be of much use in an 
emergency. A few horses and donkeys and 
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many dogs found accommodation on the after 
part of the main deck. The California 
carried about one hundred passengers, each of 
whom hopes to return with a fortune. The 
schooner was delayed two hours on account 
of the large quantity of freight. Some of 
the dogs were purchased for good prices at 
the wharf, and soon added their howls to 
those of their companions on board. Their 
owners expect them to be useful for hauling 
light sleds over the frozen passes which lead 
to the Klondike. 


Tommy slipped down on the floor, with his 
head against the dog’s. ‘‘O Laddiel’’ he 
said. ‘‘I wish I was big enough to go to 
Alaska and dig for gold. Just think! The 
gold’s in the ground; and all you have to do 
is to dig it out, and it’s yours! You could 
go, too, and drag it home on a sled. The 
paper says dogs do that. I wouldn’t care 
how hard it was if we could bring back 
money enough for the baby to go to the coun- 
try and get well. I would do anything for 
that.’ 

After a few minutes the little boy gave 
Laddie such a hug that the dog whined a 
protest. ‘‘I have thought of a way, Laddie. 
I wonder if you will do it.’’ 

The dog’s tail said, ‘‘Thump, thump!’’ on 
the floor for an answer. 

‘*But you don’t know what it is yet. Will 
you go aJone? Will you let me sell you, and 
take the money for the baby?’’ Two tears 
rolled down Tommy’s face, and Laddie 
licked them away. ‘‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t 
thought of it!’? And the tears came thick 
and fast. ‘‘You are all mine, Laddie. If I 
can make up my mind to spare you, will you 
go?’? 

‘*Thump,. thump!’’ said the tail again. 
Laddie was trying to cheer his little master, 
and did not know that Tommy understood 
him to consent to the plan. 

Tommy thought about it all the evening, 
and after he had gone to bed. Before he fell 
asleep, he had decided that, as he could help 
in this way, he ought to do so. He dreamed 
that the Pacific Ocean was frozen over, and 
that he, rolled up in furs, was seated on a 
little sled, which Laddie was drawing over 
the ice, up to Alaska. 

They went faster and faster, the bells on 
Laddie’s harness jingled louder and louder, 
and, just as the snow-covered mountains came 
in sight, Tommy woke up, to find that Mrs. 
O’Brien, in the lower flat, was ringing her 
breakfast bell. 

Tommy had a holiday; and, saying he was 
going for a walk, he took the dog and went 
to the wharf, where he hoped to find a 
steamer sailing for Alaska. Sure enough, 
there was the crowd of people, the steamer 
with black smoke pouring out of the smoke- 
stack, men hurrying back and forth with 
boxes and bundles, and all the noise and ex- 
citement of an outgoing steamer. Tommy 
stood looking at it, and trying to decide 
what to do. 

Soon a man came to him. 
for sale?’’ he asked. 

“*Ves, sir,’’ said Tommy. 

‘Let me see his feet.’’ 

Tommy lifted them, one after the other. 

‘*That’s a good dog. Half of those bare- 
footed ones on board will be worthless for 
travelling over ice and snow. This one has 
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hair on his feet to protect them from the 
cold. I’ve been to Alaska before, and I 
know. How much do you want for him?’’ 

Tommy said faintly, ‘‘Fifty dollars,’’ 
and then trembled at his daring. 

“Ts he your own?’’ asked the man. 
do you want to sell him?’’ 

Before he knew it, Tommy was telling the 
story of the sick child, and the way he had 
thought of to help. The man asked his name { 
and address, and wrote them in a book he { 
took from his pocket. Then he gave Tommy 
three twenty-dollar pieces. ‘‘I dug the gold 
in the Klondike, and the money is fresh from 
the mint. Give the extra ten to the little 
girl,’’ said he, and, taking Laddie’s strap, 
led him on board the steamer. 

Soon the whistle blew, the ropes were cast 
off, and slowly the steamer swung away from 
the wharf. Not till then did Tommy realize 
that he never should see Laddie again, and he 
buried his face in his arms and sobbed; but 
sO many in the crowd were weeping at part- 
ing from friends that no one paid any atten- 
tion to Tommy. 

Suddenly a shout was heard from those on 
board the steamer, answered almost immedi- 
ately by the people on shore. 

**Tt’s a man!’’ exclaimed some one near 
Tommy. 

‘*No, I tell you it’s a dog,’’ said another. 

Tommy raised his head, looked in the di- 
rection the men pointed, and saw Laddie in 
the water, swimming toward him! 

The dog found a way to get up on the 
wharf, and ran to Tommy, keeping the crowd 
at a distance as he shook the water from his 
hair. The steamer went farther away; and 
the bewildered boy and the dripping dog 
stood together, watching her grow smaller, 
and finally disappear behind the point. 
Then, escaping from the many questions 
people were asking him, Tommy started for 
home, leading Laddie with one hand, and 
clasping the bright new gold pieces in the 
other. 

You see Laddie had not promised to go to 
Alaska; and, when he found himself on the 
moving steamer and knew that Tommy was 
left on the wharf, it was more than his lov- 
ing heart could endure. And, breaking loose 
from his new owner, he jumped overboard 
and swam ashore. 

Tommy had to explain things, of course, 
as soon as he reached home. His father lis- 
tened to the story, and then said: ‘‘ Well, 
Tommy, I don’t know what to do. The man 
should have either the dog or the money; 
but, if he has gone to the Klondike and you 
don’t even know his name, I don’t see how 
we are to find him, I will think it over 
until to-morrow. ’’ 

The next day the problem was solved by a 
letter for Tommy. This is what he read :— 
Mr. THOMAS JONES :— 

Dear Kid,—You are down on your luck, 
and I am going to the Klondike, where I 
struck it rich last summer. So I want you to 
take your dog back, as a present from me, 
A dog that left his heart behind him would 
be no use in Alaska anyhow. Send the little 
girl to the country with the money. 

Yours for better times, 

Mailed by the pilot. Nuccet Jim. 

Steamer Golden West, Pacific Ocean, ) 


The little sister and the mother went to the 


‘Why 
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country, where Tommy and his father soon 


followed; for the mother heard of work there| me very much of my own childhood. 
They live in a cottage | know it was not the fashion then for girls to 


for her husband. 
with a pretty garden, the little girl is well 
and strong again, Tommy goes to school, and 
Laddie is the happiest dog for miles around. 
When Tommy told Mrs. O’Brien, as he was 
bidding her good-by, that it all came from 
her covering the custards with an old news- 
paper, she said: ‘‘Will yese listen to the 
blarneyin’ tongue of the bye! What had I 
to do wid it??’—Mary 7. Van Denburgh, in 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


The Age of Wisdom. 


When Reginald and I went out 
This morning for a walk, 
We had most confidentially 
An interesting talk. 
We talked of things we used to think, 
Then most forgot again; 
For Reginald, is over nine, 
And I, you know, am ten. 


Why, I remember how last year, 
When we were rather small, 

We thought that wars were over with 
And couldn’t come at all, 

We read of battles in the books, 
And thought them very fine; 

But Reginald was only eight, 
And I was only nine. 


Policemen really stand around 
To clear away the track, 
And help the ladies cross the street, 
And bring lost children back : 
We thought they hunted Indians 
And boys who stay out late, 
When Reginald was only seven 
And I was only eight. 


We thought that Santa Claus came down 
Right through the chimney flue, 

And that his reindeers pawed outside, 
As in the play they do. 

While, if a boy had been too bad, 
To him no toys were given; 

But Reginald was only six 
And I was only seven. 


I’m really quite ashamed to tell 
How once we used to try 

To see what very little things 
Could make the baby cry. 

We thought it quite a famous joke 
To play those silly tricks, 

When Reginald was only five, 
And I was only six. 


And, oh, the foolish, foolish things 
We fancied before that! 
We thought the hills could touch the sky, 
And that the earth was flat, 
That fairy stories might come true, 
And dragons be alive, 
When Reginald was only four 
And I was only five. 
It’s such a comfort now to think 
‘Those baby days are past, 
And ignorance so terrible 
Is all outgrown at last. 
And now of course we’ll never be 
Such simpletons again ; 
For Reginald is over nine, 
And I, you know, am ten, 
Emma Endicott Marean, in St. Nicholas. 


Grandmother’s Thimble. 


**Oh, dear, how I do hate work!’’ said 
Lily. 

**Have you got much to do, dearie?’’ 
asked her grandmother, gently. 

**All that!’’ replied Lily, holding out a 
long seam with a dismal sigh. ‘‘Oh, do, 
granny, tell me about yourself when you were 


little.” 


{I put it on. 
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‘*Well, your dislike of needlework reminds 
You 


play games as you do now, and I often got 
into sad scrapes for running and climbing with 
my brothers instead of sitting quietly at my 
needle. One day my mother spoke seriously 
to me, and said I should never be a useful 
woman unless I tried to learn a little more, 
which made me cry and promise to do my 
best. Finally, she kissed me, and promised 
that, when I should have finished a set of 
shirts which I was then making, she would 
give me a gold thimble of her own. I really 
did try very hard; and at last the shirts were 
finished, and I went triumphantly to claim 
my prize. 

** “Ves, you deserve it,’ said mother, when 
‘But be careful where you keep 
it.’ I promised, and flew to the school-room 
to put away my work, when one of the boys 
called out that they were going for a walk. 
Down went my work and new thimble on the 
table, and out I ran to join them. We had 
a delightful ramble; and on our return I went 
to the schooJ-room, to find my work there, 
but not the thimble. High and low I 
searched, but it was gone. In _ terrible 
trouble, I went to the boys (not daring to 
confess to mamma); and we hunted every- 
where together, but in vain. Suddenly AI- 
fred looked out of the window. ‘Look at old 
Jack,’ he said. ‘What has he got there?’ 
We had a tame crow, who used to live in the 
garden, and was now hopping over the lawn 
with something glittering in his beak. 

“*“My thimble!” I cried, springing 
through the window; and we both raced after 
the naughty bird, but too late. With a 
wicked croak of triumph, he flew toward the 
pond at the bottom of the garden, and 
dropped the precious prize into the water. 

***Q you dreadful bird!’ I cried, and 
fairly burst into tears. ‘Never mind, old 
girl!’ said Alfred. And, in a twinkling, he 
had tucked up his trousers and waded in. It 
was shallow just there; and, to my relief, he 
spied the thimble, where it had lodged 
against a stone, and restored it to me. 

‘*Dear old boy! I love it for the memory 
of that bit of help!’’ And granny drew the 
thimble from a case, where it rested in com- 
pany with an old, faded photograph. ‘‘I 
couldn’t part with it now; but some day you 
shall have it, Lily.’’—Z xchange. 


One Bird Helps Another. 


One day a Scotch lad caught a thrush, and 
took it home. No cage was to be had, so 
the bird was placed in a basket with a lid. 
While they were all talking about the pris- 
oner, the lad spied a similar bird on an elder- 
bush; and his father at once noticed that this 
was the captive’s mate. He persuaded the 
boy to put the basket outside. This was 
done; and by and by the male bird flew 
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down, and began caressing the prisoner in 
many pretty ways. Then he attacked the 
basket-lid furiously, hoping to peck a hole 
in it big enough for His wife to escape. 
This so touched the boy’s mother, and even 
the boy, that the latter agreed to let the cap- 
tive free. Taking the basket back to the 
spot where the thrush had been caught, the 
lid was opened; and the bird flew off with a 
wild scream of joy, its mate joining it in the 
wood. —London Mail. 


The Geese and their Little Joke. 


No one thinks of a goose as a creature 
capable of enjoying a joke. In fact, when a 
boy is called—good-naturedly, of course—a 
little goose, it is intended to hint that he is 
something of a stupid. But it is said by 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe that, saving its 
arch enemy, the fox, no animal has a keener 
sense of humor than the goose. Of this she 
gives an instance in the practical joke played 
by a flock of geese upon a number of pigs. 
Having formed themselves into a lane, they 
forced the pigs to run the gauntlet, biting 
at them with their bills the while, in order 
that they might enjoy the terror and the 
squeals of the perplexed porkers. —Z xchange. 


Lord Roberts. 


On the day of the entry into Johannesburg, 
Lord Roberts took up his quarters at a small 
inn with the sign of the Orange Grove. 
Early in the evening one of the officers of his 
staff approached him, in order to discuss a 
matter of importance. He found the field- 
marshal, with one of the innkeeper’s little 
children on his knee, trying to teach the mite 
to trace the letters of the alphabet with a 
pencil. When the officer entered the room, 
Lord Roberts looked up with a smile, and 
said: ‘‘Don’t come now! Can’t you see I’m 
busy ??’— Christian Life. 


This is little Dick’s description of his first 
flash of lightning and first clap of thunder: 
‘‘Q mamma! _ I saw an angel go into heaven, 
and bang the door after it!’’ 

The other day Johnnie saw a_ branded 
mustang on the street. ‘‘O mammal’’ he 
shouted. ‘Just look how they’ve gone and 
vaccinated the poor thing!’’ 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Makes digestion easy. If your dinner 
distresses you, half a teaspoon in half 
a glass of water will give quick relief. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR. 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 
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Evolution. 


Sublime is life, though in beginning base 
At first enkindled. In this clod of mould 
Beats with faint spirit pulse the heart of gold 
That warms the lily’s cheek; its silent grace 
Dwells unborn ’neath this sod. Fain would I trace 
‘The potent mystery which, like Midas’ hand, 
Thrills the mean clay into refulgence grand; 
For, gazing down the misty aisles of space 
And time, upon my sight vast visions throng 
Of the imperial destiny of man. 
The life that throbbed in plant and beast erelong 
Will break still wider orbits in its van,— 
A race of peace-robed conquerors and kings 
Achieving evermore diviner things. 
—Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


Church Charities. 


In an address which I made at the Isles of 
Shoals Conference a fortnight ago I said 
that every church ought to see well to its ar- 
rangements for practical work in charity. 

I cited a remark—which seems to me emi- 
nently true—which our distinguished friend, 
Bishop Hamilton, once made to me in con- 
versation. He said of an American church 
that it was quite well organized for the pur- 
poses of worship, that it achieved a certain 
success in its arrangements of missions, that 
it was not without methods for extending 
hospitality to strangers. But he added that 
thus far, speaking in general, it had devel- 
oped no systematic plans for the administra- 
tion by its own resources of charity. 

I think, as I say, that this remark is true. 
I do not think, on the whole, that it is dis- 
creditable to the history of the American 
Church; though I do think that the time has 
come when an organization so well prepared 
for the common worship of God should be 
equally well prepared for common service to 
the poor. 

It is easy to show the causes of a certain 
apparent indifference, which was only appar- 
ent, to the methods of charity work, —among 
those who for two centuries had the direc- 
tion of our churches. The first reason is that 
the American Church, so far as it was 
founded by Englishmen, brought over from 
England the very best traditions of English 
life and law. When the English Church was 
set on its present footing by Henry VIII., by 
Edward VI., and by Queen Elizabeth, it boldly 
accepted a great providential decision. That 
is, it assigned to what is called the Political 
Government the great duty of the relief of the 
poor. By ‘‘the Statute of Elizabeth’’ it be- 
came the duty of every ‘‘parish’’ to take that 
charge of the poor which the monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical institutions had assumed 
as their own before. What followed is this: 
that, among the English-speaking people in 
England, in America, and in Australia, a 
poor man in distress does not have to wait 
for relief for the whim of any ecclesiastic. 
The whole property of the State, the whole 
power of the State, must be exhausted in the 
care of the poor of the State if they be 
needed. By the loyal carrying out of this 
principle the different State governments 
undertake the magnificent work which they 
do in hospitals, in asylums, in the care of the 
blind, deaf, dumb, the insane, and the idiot. 

With a provision so wide as this, what we 
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call the ‘‘State’’ assumed the duty borne by 
what men called in former days the 
‘*Church.’’ It was natural, then, that in the 
first two centuries of our history the separate 
Christian congregations should feel that the 
care of the poor was in good hands, and that 
it was only in exceptional cases that they 
need interfere. 

Lamartine said in one of his best essays 
that, if the Statute of Elizabeth had been in 
effect in France one hundred and twenty 
years ago, all the worst atrocities of the 
French Revolutions from 1780 down to his 
own time would have been spared. lLamar- 
tine ought to know, and this statement of 
his is probably true. 

As for America, as late as 1775 the rene- 
gade, Paul Wentworth, who was retained as 
a secret service officer by Lord North, wrote 
to him, ‘‘In many of the thirteen colonies 
[which became the United States] no such 
thing as a poor tax was ever heard of, and 
the people in many of them would not 
know what an almshouse meant.’’ This, 
also, was true. What we please to call 
nature—the power which simple people call 
God—had so arranged the wealth of those 
States that, before a man was hungry, he 
could find food for himself; and, if he was 
thirsty, there was a plenty of water. The 
first miracle which America showed to the 
new settlers was her daily answer to the 
prayer for daily bread. The meanest squat- 
ter, who lived in a hole in the ground in our 
town of Boston in the winter of 1630 and 
1631, could paddle out into the Bay, and 
with a fish-hook, which cost him a half- 
penny, could draw from the sea a halibut 
which would feed his family and all his 
neighbors. After the first year of Massachu- 
setts, till the time when Paul Wentworth wrote, 
that might be said, which people in Ohio 
now say, that no man was ever hungry there. 

Such reason was there, on another side, why 
the church administration of charity and the 
power of organized charities should become 
somewhat rusty. 

All the same, this world is not set forward 
by machinery. It is the Holy Spirit which 
works all the miracles. You may have a 
poorhouse pure with whitewash, healthy 
with carbolic acid, ventilated with the last 
ingenuities of science; and, if the Holy 
Spirit is not there, the poor people in it 
might as well be hidden in caves and dens of 
the earth. And the church has no right to 
rely either on the action of a town-meeting 
which makes a physical appropriation for 
this poorhouse or on the similar action of 
the board of directors or of overseers, who 
are appointed by the law of selection in 
chartered cities. The requisition of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew still holds, 
that the brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ 
are to visit their brothers and sisters in pris- 
ons or in poorhouses, in tenement houses or 
in cabins. The scientific sociologists have 
found this out, and announce it in their way 
as briefly as Saint Paul does in his. If, as 


I suppose, every separate congregation repre- | 


sents Jesus Christ in the community around 
it, every congregation ought to be prepared, 
not perhaps for specialized duties, but to fill 
up gaps which are left in the somewhat me- 
chanical adjustment of political affairs. In 
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all sociology, as in every other department of 
human life, we must attend to the margins; 
and a congregation is not well organized for 
the charitable work which belongs to a Chris- 
tian community, if it cannot attend to those 
odds and ends which are outside of legisla- 
tion, are not provided for in methodical sys- 
tems. If the Christian congregation has 
nothing else to do, it has the ‘‘gathering up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.’’ Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


A well-informed correspondent sends me 
the following letter, which is of great value 
as showing the progress which has been made 
in different parts of the country in the culti- 
vation of the musical susceptibilities of 
deaf-mutes :— 

... ‘*That Helen can distinguish differ- 
ences in sounds as small as half a tone is not 
exceptional among the deaf-blind. Linnie 
Haguewood knew the difference between each 
piece played on an organ and on a piano, 
from leaning her head against the instru- 
ments. George F, Jones, a deaf-blind man 
in a Georgia poorhouse, would probably excel 
either Helen or Linnie, if tested in such a 
manner, as there seems no refinement or deli- 
cacy of touch beyond his abilities in that 
line. I cannot just now recall the extreme 
instance of this I know of, but he certainly 
distinguished differences only discernible to 
others by the aid of a microscope. Any 
teacher of an intelligent deaf-blind pupil 
could give dozens of instances about on a par 
with any cited of Helen. 

**T do not detract in the least from the 
credit due Miss Sullivan. . . . Of course, it 
is correct that Miss Sullivan understands best | 
what the difficulties in He/en’s case are, and 
how best to surmount them. But I do pro- 
test against holding up Miss Sullivan’s work 
with such a phenomenal mentality as 
Helen’s as greater than that of Miss Donald 
with Linnie, Miss Barrager’s with that ex- 
quisite creature, Katie M’Girr, or Miss 
Buckles’s with that most desperate of cases, 
Maud Safford, an out-and-out savage when 
Miss Buckles took her. I fully believe that 
the same credit is due the teachers of Edith 
Thomas, Elizabeth Robin, and Tommy 
Stringer, at the Perkins Institution; but I do 
not know those teachers and their pupils as I 
do those I mention. 

‘*Words can be exhausted, and fail in doing 
full justice to the wonders of Helen, men- 
tally and spiritually. No lovelier creature 
ever lived, and no equal of her in all phases 
of mentality has appeared among the deaf- 
blind; but Katie M’Girr and Madeline Wal- 
lace are fully her equals in loveliness of 
character and religious instincts. Such in- 
discreet laudations as Dr. Hale’s are both 
misleading and unjust to the many excellent 
young women who have labored as faithfully 
and wisely in the education of the deaf-blind 
as anybody ever did, and who have done as 
good work and as faithfully discharged their 
duty as ever Miss Sullivan or anybody did.’” 

‘*WILLIAM Wap 

‘*Oakmont, Pa., July 6,”’ i 


Mine. 


If I, in harvest fields 
Where strong ones reap, 
May bind one golden sheaf 

For Love to keep; 


May speak one quiet word 
When all is still, 

Helping some fainting heart 
Yo bear thy will; 


Or sing one high clear song, 
On which may soar 
Some glad soul heavenward, 


lL ask no more! 
—/Julia C. R. Dorr. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


Undoubtedly, the most picturesque and 
prominent feature of the Harvard Summer 
School for 1900 is the company of twelve 
hundred and seventy Cuban teachers that our 
government and our citizens have brought 
over to get acquainted with us and our insti- 
tutions. They have taken possession of the 
college dormitories, walks, and grounds, and 
are to be seen in groups (not often singly) 
under the trees or in the halls or on the 
paths, their hands full of books, their mouths 
full of speech that never seems to break in its 
rapid utterance, nor to get guite out, al- 
though aided by a very forcible and impul- 
sive gesticulation. Their shaded, serious 
faces and happy enthusiasm have somewhat 
overshadowed the presence of the eight hun- 
dred and forty American teachers who are 
enrolled in the Summer School of Arts and 
Science. Between these two prominent feat- 
ures the School of Theology is almost lost 
to sight. President Eliot, in his opening 
address to the Summer Schools, in which he 
narrated the history, purpose, and growth of 
the school in its various departments, made 
not so much as an allusion to the School of 
Theology; though it is said to be a particu- 
lar favorite with him. To the fifty-four stu- 
dents enrolled, however, the Theological De- 
partment was the one attractive and promi- 
nent feature. They will return to their min- 
isterial work, as the Cuban and American 
teachers to their teaching, with minds en- 
riched and enlarged by their summer’s expe- 
rience. The ways and thoughts of religion 
have been quickened, and the worth of theo- 
logical study has been exalted by these weeks 
of study together. 

Four courses of lectures from acknowledged 
masters in their departments opened up the 
riches and significance of ‘‘The Religions of 
India.’’ 

Dr. Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins 
University was a delightful expositor of the 
Vedic hymns. Under his leadership we were 
brought into touch with the earliest known 
form of religion in India, and with the vari- 
ous stages of its development as represented 
in the Vedas. These hymns he holds to be 
largely mythological and liturgical. They 
presuppose priestly sacrifice and duties. 
They are largely the ritual used by priests 
for the benefit of the family or for the 
tribe. They are the poetry of nature-wor- 
ship, degenerated and hardened into ritual, 


liturgy, and symbol. 
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The lecturer’s full knowledge of the his- 
tory, language, and habits of the Hindu 
people, made his impressive reading of these 
hymns charmingly instructive. The hearers 
caught the contagion of his earnest and full 
scholarship, and felt confident that, though 
they did not know much about the Vedas, 
Prof. Bloomfield did, and had given very 
interesting glimpses thereof. 

Dean Everett of Harvard followed in four 
lectures upon ‘‘The Hindu Philosophies. ’’ 
In his inimitable, scholarly, simple way, he 
expounded these systems, giving an idea of 
their purpose and method,—a purpose and 
method so opposed to aJl our notions and 
ways of thought that it is very difficult for us 
to understand. Dr. Everett’s simplicity of 
statement and clear illustrations revealed at 
least the possibility of understanding the 
profound intellectual seriousness and subtlety 
which underlie and run through these re- 
ligious philosophies of old India. Follow- 
ing Dr. Everett came Prof. Lanman, with 
four.lectures on ‘‘Buddhism.’’ His enthusi- 
asm was contagious, as he sympathetically 
expounded this great pre-Christian religion. 
The stereopticon was brought to his aid in il- 
lustrating the influence of Buddhism upon 
art and literature, not only in India, but the 
world over. It was a revelation to many of 
the hearers to see the examples of art in 
building, in sculpture, and in painting, and 
to hear of the folk-lore that existed in rec- 
ords and buildings of ancient Buddhism. 
The lecturer’s beautiful translations and 
charming reading of many of the old Script- 
ures were most impressive. After every lect- 
ure he was surrounded by eager students, who 
would have been glad to have kept him talk- 
ing for hours. 

The last of these courses was by Dr. Hop- 
kins of Yale, upon ‘‘Later Hindu Relig- 
ions.’’ The interest and enthusiasm did not 
decrease under his treatment. In a direct, 
clear, charming manner we were let into the 
mysteries of Vishnuism. and Shivaism and 
many other ancient and modern sects of 
India. These courses, though they could not 
give a very thorough or comprehensive knowl- 
edge of religions of India, did none the less 
make known to us their reality, and con- 
vinced us that there is true and deep relig- 
ious effort in these non-Christian religions. 
We have gained a new point of view from 
which to approach Christianity. 

Through such an approach, by the way of 
historic and literary interpretation, Prof. 
Porter of Yale led us into the Judaism of 
New Testament times. With discriminating 
clearness the great variety of Jewish sects, 
opinions, and speculations were set forth, the 
Apocryphal books and the Apocalypses being 
the chief sources of authority. The various 
tendencies of Judaism, as seen in the Script- 
ures and in historical events, and their ccn- 
tact with Greek influences, were outlined 
with scholarly thoroughness. Hebrew specu- 
lations as to the problem of evil, its end, its 
relation to their law and their hope, hada 
direct influence upon Old Testament and New 
Testament eschatology. Hebrew ideals of 
God and man’s relation to him and ways of 
bridging the distance naturally prepared the 
way for the Christian doctrine, Prof. 
Porter’s last lecture was a comparison of 
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Jewish with Chadstestombex —the interpreta- 
tion of the principle, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’ showing how Jesus only followed 
out to its most consistent end the protest 
against the narrow, dogmatic, selfish, and 
negative teaching of the Judaism of his time. 

Prof. Burton of the University of Chicago 
treated of ‘‘Paulinism,’’ dealing with the 
antecedents of the apostle’s theology, with 
his interpretation of the law, righteousness, 
and faith, and their relation to the death 
of Christ, to the resurrection and the risen 
life. Taking the six recognized genuine 
Fpistles of Paul as the sources of authority, 
the lecturer made Paul interpret himself. By 
a very careful and discriminating analysis of 
Paul’s use of words, he traced the apostle’s 
change from Judaism to Jewish Christianity, 
and finally to a Gentile, or universal Chris- 
tianity. The treatment was admirable in its 
fairness and thoroughness, though the way of 
approach and the end reached may not have 
satisfied all hearers, 

Following Dr. Burton came Prof. Ropes of 
Harvard, with three lectures upon the ancient 
and modern presentations of the Apostolic 
Age. His lectures were clear, concise, 
scholarly expositions of the early traditions 
as represented by Acts, then by Eusebius, 
and the later interpretation of Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, Ritschl, and others. 

Dr. J. H. Thayer of Harvard completed 
these courses with four lectures on ‘‘The Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament,’’ nar- 
rating the history and the principles of the 
revision, recalling the criticisms upon it, and 
citing many of the difficulties in the way, 
and referring to many debated passages, the 
closing lecture being upon ‘‘The Revision 
and Doctrinal Theology.’’ These lectures 
impressed upon our minds the fact that the 
Scripture is not so definite, exact, and literal 
‘*word of God’’ as has been thought. 

But perhaps the most unique and interest- 
ing feature of the school was the class in 
homiletics. Prof. Peabody in the opening 
address set forth the purpose of this depart- 
ment to be the quickening and cultivating 
the homiletic mind and habit of the preacher. 
The method was to be the practical one of 
meeting in Appleton Chapel every day, and 
listening to a sermon from one of the class, — 
chosen by lot,—and then give a half-hour to 
the class, a half-hour to the instructor, for a 
critical appreciation of the sermon. The 
instructors in this seminary were Prof. Pea- 
body of Harvard, Dean Hodges of the Epis- 
copal Theological Schcol, Dr. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, Dr. Leonard of Tufts 
College, Dr. C. C. Hall of Union Theologi- 
cal School, and Prof. Edward Hale of Har- 
vard. The preachers accepted their lot with 
eagerness, and went confidently to the slaugh- 
ter. The criticisms were free, frank, and 
searching, sometimes severe, but always help- 
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ful. The critics were brought under criti- 
cism, as well as the preachers. Every minis- 
ter who attended these exercises learned 
something about his own faults as a preacher 
and sermonizer, and had pressed upon him in 
a forcible way the requirements of a good 
sermon. 

So much interest was there in this exercise 
that an extra afternoon class was formed, in 
order that more might have the opportunity 
to preach and get the benefit of the criticism. 
Each instructor for the day not only criti- 
cised the sermon, but gave a short talk upon 
preaching and sermon-making. These talks 
from men of such ability and experience were 
very valuable to the students. The ‘‘homi- 
letic habit’’ will be stimulated to higher ac- 
tivity in the minds of the preachers who met 
in this exercise. 

As to the membership of the Summer 
School of Theology for 1900, it came from 
nineteen States and nine denominations, as 
follows: Massachusetts, 25; New York, Sy 
Maine and Vermont, each 3; New Hamp- 
shire, 2; one each from Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Wisconsin, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 

Seventeen were Congregationalists, 14 Uni- 
versalists, 6 Unitarians, 6 Baptists, 3 Dis- 
ciples, 3 Methodists, 3 Episcopalians, 1 Mo- 
ravian, and 1 Independent. 


Stories and Legends from the Isles 
of Shoals. 


When one goes to the Isles of Shoals, he is 
generally willing to surrender himself to the 
restful enjoyment of the place, and put out of 
his mind all thoughts of the darker side of 
life which has yet found expression as in- 
evitably here as elsewhere. It seems indeed 
as if the share of tragedy which has befallen 
men and women on these islands were out of 
all proportion to their extent or to the num- 
ber that have at any one time lived here. 
One may be continually conscious that, when 
hidden ledges of rock stretch far out under 
the water, shipwrecks must have been _fre- 
quent in the past before the golden and red 
lights of the sentinel tower flashed out their 
nightly warming; but there must be a definite 
human interest present to make the thought 
of shipwrecks vivid even here. Such an in- 
terest makes one feel as if the gently rippling 
waves were in league to hide from us the 
secret of their strength and the destruction 
they have accomplished, and as if the very 
rocks might remember some of the scenes 
they have looked upon. 

All this comes upon one suddenly, as he, 
with thoughts of the wild roses of Smutty- 
nose in his mind, finds himself close by the 
graves of the Spanish sailors, cast up from 
the sea on that terrible January night, when 
the great ship Sagunto went to her death on 
the long black point of the island. Alive 
the men were when cast here; and there, in 
the window of the Haley House, was the 
light, always placed there as a tiny signal to 
sailors ‘‘in distress of weather.’’ A whole 
family was sleeping there quietly, uncon- 
scious of the bitter work outside, The cries 
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of the sailors were drowned by the roaring 
of the storm, and there they died. Two of 
them had just strength enough to reach the 
stone wall, but not enough to climb over it; 
and the others lay scattered all along the way 
down to the rocks whereon the vessel went to 
pieces. Not far away from this long row of 
graves is the man who lived in the house, 
and his family lie sleeping around him. 
His tombstone still records that he was more 
fortunate in saving others. It was he who 
built the sea-wall between Smutty-nose and 
Malaga, making there a safe harbor; and his 
epitaph says that ‘‘he received into his en- 
closure many a poor Distressed Seaman and 
Fisherman in distress of weather. He was a 
man of great Ingenuity, Industry, Honor, and 
Honesty. ”’ 

One of the storms still famous in island 
history is that by which the Minot’s Ledge 
Light-house was blown over, back in the 
early fifties. It seems incredible, but it is 
true, that one of its enormous billows rolled 
clean over Appledore, ‘‘across the centre, 
from side to side.’’ One’s imagination runs 
riot with the thought of what the sea and sky 
may be like in the winter time, when island 
is often shut from island for days together. 
Yet one accustomed to the living ocean, rest- 
less and changing, finds the white covering 
of snow which hides fields and hills on the 
mainland infinitely more depressing and 
cheerless; and he longs for the boisterous 
waves and unceasing roar to take the place of 
that cold, white monotony. 

Smutty-nose has known other and more re- 
cent tragedy. The gray, weather-beaten, un- 
cared-for house still stands that is associated 
with the murder Celia Thaxter described with 
such wonderful, heart-moving simplicity in a 
number of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, 
twenty-five years ago. That article was 
written with a dramatic power she never 
showed before nor afterward; and it may be 
read to-day, just as one reads a noble 
tragedy, not because one enjoys the horror of 
it, but for the human interest in it, the note 
of passionate sympathy with helpless things 
that suffer. I am not going to tell the story 
in detail, since, to understand the depth of 
its pathos, it must be read, as it was written, 
by one who knew and loved the young, fair 
gentlewomen, murdered for the sake of a few 
dollars by a man whom they had taken in, 
sheltered, fed, and even nursed through ill- 
ness. There was no ill-feeling, no malice in 
the deed. Knowledge came accidentally to 
the murderer of the one only night in which 
these women were left alone and unprotected 
by the men who would willingly have died to 
save them; and he came over from Ports- 
mouth, driven only by the desire for money. 
One was a beautiful girl- bride, only a few 
months married, with blue eyes and sunny 
hair, —her Norwegian heritage. One of the 
three escaped, hiding under the great over- 
hanging rock at the end of the island, where 
once a flock of eider-ducks from arctic 
shores took refuge. Barefooted in the snow, 
clad only in her night-gown, with a skirt 
thrown over her shoulders, her little dog 
hugged close to her bosom, lest his barking 
should betray her to the murderer, who sought 
for her as long as he dared remain, the brave 
little woman, who had tried to protect the 
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‘others and did not leave them until she had- 


received three blows in their defence and 
knew they had come to the end, waited all 
night alone. 

Most of the tragic events that have taken 
place on these islands live now in tradition 
rather than history, and the actors of some of 
them are said to still haunt the scenes of 
their long-past crimes of suffering. It was 
on Star Island that Betty Moody lived, whose 
story is told in Hawthorne’s account of his 
visit to the Thaxters. According to his ver- 
sion, she concealed herself here in a cave or 
between the rocks, hoping to escape from the 
Indians, who had made a raid on the place 
while her husband was off ona fishing trip, 
and that, unable to hush the screaming of her 
child, she strangled it to avoid discovery I 
have never believed it for one moment; and 
it was quite a comfort the other day to find 
out that one student of the early traditions— 
I think it was Mr. Stearns, but I am not sure 
—says the story probably arose from an 
attempt to account for a dark red lichen 
growing on the rocks, which resembles blood- 
stains, and has a scientific name to that 
effect. I cannot find the lichen, and I know 
Indians really used to make raids here; but 
that is all right. There is always this com- 
fort about traditions: one may believe them 
or not, as he chooses. Usually, I accept 
them all; but I draw the line at Betty Moody. 

I should never think of drawing it at the 
Babb ghost, however. Philip Babb was one 
of the earliest settlers; and, to discover some- 
thing about his history, one must go back to 
the year 1653, when he was appointed con- 
stable of all the islands of Shoals, Star only 
excepted. Desperately wicked he was, 
though a constable. Probably, indeed, pop- 
ular opinion considered him all the worse on 
that account. He was so bad that he cannot 
sleep in his grave, but rises from it nights, 
still dressed in a curious, coarse frock, with 
a strangely glittering knife hanging from his 
leather belt and a mysterious, significant line 
about his neck. More than one Shoaler has 
testified to having seen his ghostly figure, 
with its malicious face, chilling the marrow of 
him who meets it, and seemingly wrathful that 
his spirit-knife has lost its power to injure. 

The notorious pirate, Capt. Blackbeard, 
used to visit the islands; and one gentle 
ghost of a maiden is connected with the tra- 
ditions of his raids. Her pirate lover, Capt. 
Scot, left her to guard treasure that he had 
taken, obliging her to take a solemn vow that 
she would watch over it until the day of his 
return. He and Blackbeard were blown up 
together by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine; and so she waits and waits, with mel- 
ancholy blue eyes, ever searching the horizon 
for his coming sail. She is different from 
Babb’s ghost, for that never speaks; but she 
says over and over, ‘‘He wé// come again!’’ 
And then one hears ‘‘low, remotely-ringing 
laughter, ’’ 

Of course, Capt. Kidd is said to have 
buried part of his wealth here; and Mrs. 
Thaxter says it is certainly true that Mr. 
Samuel Haley—the same Mr. Haley of 
Smutty-nose who put a light in his window 
for sailors in distress of weather—once up- 
turned a large, flat stone when he was build- 
ing a wall, and found beneath it four bars of 
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solid silver. I know nothing about the 
dates; but it seems as if those bars might 


_ have been thrown up by the ill-fated Sagunto 


when ‘‘her cargo of dried fruits and nuts and 
bales of broadcloth and gold and silver were 
tossed up on the shore.’’- Moreover, an un- 
known vessel was once wrecked on the south- 
east point of Appledore; and afterward the 
rocks there were found strewn with silver 
money. More satisfactory, provided one 
really likes to believe that pirate treasure was 
hidden here, is the story of the little, three- 
legged black pot, full of gold and silver 
coins, that was really dug up on Star Island 
some thirty or more years ago. 

Naturally enough, this has been a fruitful 
field for superstitions about the finding of 
money, the art of divining, the bewitching of 
enemies, and the like. Here are rocks said 
to have been split in twain at the time of the 
crucifixion, flowers that know the secrets of 
wind and weather,—and_ the pimpernel truly 
does,—and other stories familiar all along 
the line of the New England coast. They 
seem to bear witness to the instinctive desire 
to escape from a world of prosaic hard work 
into a world of ideas at utter variance with 
the monotony of daily happenings. Men and 
women could tell again and again these 
strange tales, with all their discrepancies and 
variations, and shudder with a fearful delight 
in their extravagancies. E. E. M. 


“Impressions” by our American 
‘Visitors. 

It has been our privilege to visit during 
the month of May several of the chapels of 
South-western England. We have conducted 
Sunday services at Bridgwater, Crewkerne, 
Torquay, Newton Abbot, Devonport, Tavi- 
stock, and Collumpton, and have given ad- 
dresses on week evenings at Plymouth, Exe- 
ter, and Trowbridge. Other invitations, 
which we would gladly have accepted, we 
have been compelled to refuse for lack of 
time. 

We are greatly impressed with the spirit 
and vigor of the work in this district, where 
Unitarianism is still numerically weak. In 
nearly or quite every instance the congrega- 
tions were larger than we had been led to ex- 
pect. It is a great satisfaction to note how 
heartily the people participate in the service, 
singing the hymns, chants, and responses 
with spirit and vigor. In two of the chapels 
every one in the congregation, so far as we 
could observe, sang the hymns and chants. 

Two of these chapels, Bridgwater and 
Crewkerne, have good Sunday schools, at the 
latter place really a large one, which seem to 
be doing excellent work. All the chapels 
number children and young people among the 
attendants at the morning service,—a most 
hopeful sign for the future of our cause in 
this beautiful section of England. Every- 


where we have received courtesy and hospi-, 


tality unbounded, from both minister and 
people. Everywhere we have found eager 
hearts planning and working to obtain better 
conditions, to widen the reach of the minis- 


_ ter’s world, to develop the spirit.and the life 


of which our organizations and churches are 
the embodiment. Everywhere we have heard 
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well-deserved words of praise for the district 
minister and his helpful wife. All of the 
chapels in this wide district feel the impulse 
of their energy and devotion, and seem to 
give them their deserved measure of affection 
and co-operation. 

The condition of our liberal work in the 
south-western counties is a distinctly hope- 
ful one. The difficulties are great; but such 
energy, faithfulness, and devotion as we have 
everywhere found deserve and are receiving 
their rich reward. We leave the district re- 
joicing in the touch of fellowship and sym- 
pathy we have felt, and wishing for every 
congregation within its bounds increased op- 
portunities for service and a deepening of the 
spirit of faith and love they have so abun- 
dantly manifested.—J/arion Murdock and 
Florence Buck, in the Western Union Chron- 
icle. 


Mr. Bowie’s Report. 


The foreign delegates returning to their 
homes speak in the most frank and kindly 
way of their experiences at the Unitarian 
Anniversary meetings in Boston, and of our 
churches, so far as they observed them in 
different parts of the country. We print 
below a paragraph from the report made by 
Rev. Copeland Bowie, secretary of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association :— 


The arrangements made by the Anniversary 
Committee of the Unitarian Association for 
the reception of delegates from distant lands 
were all that could be desired. Mr. Eliot 
and his band of workers must have had an 
exceedingly busy time preparing for so many 
and such varied meetings, and great credit is 
due to them for the admirable way in which 
the proceedings were carried through. The 
programme was a beautiful production, with 
an excellent portrait of Channing on the 
cover, and illustrated throughout by smaller 
portraits of leading Unitarian thinkers and 
workers. Neither the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association nor the National 
Triennial Conference has yet attempted to 
organize such a full week as we had in Bos- 
ton. It was almost bewildering to read the 
long list of meetings, beginning on the Sun- 
day evening and ending on the following 
Saturday morning. And, strange to relate, 
so far as I observed, the interest was sus- 
tained, day after day, during the whole 
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week. The attendance was very large indeed. 
On several occasions it was estimated that 
there were from two to three thousand people 
present. Our National Conference meetings, 
with the exception of the service and the 
soirée held at St. James’s Hall, London, a 
few years ago, are quite tiny gatherings com- 
pared with the Boston Unitarian meetings. 
The spoken addresses, and particularly the 
written papers, attained a high level of ex- 
cellence; and the speakers and writers were 
more conscious and confident of possessing a 
message and a mission than some of our Eng- 
lish brethren appear to be. Without in any 
way dwarfing their ideals or narrowing their 
sympathies, they seem to be able to appre- 
ciate the practical opportunities and possibili- 
ties of present-day duty and service. They 
have ceased to spend energy and thought in 
trying to conceive what name men will call 
themselves by, or how they will organize 
their religious thought and life, at the end of 
the twentieth century. Without stopping to 
consider etymologies, they give ‘‘ Unitarian’’ 
a large and generous connotation; and then 
they settle down to work and to worship, and 
apparently think chiefly of how they can help 
and uplift the men and women who are living 
in the world here and now, and leave to the 
men and women who will be living a century 
hence the task of settling their own problems, 
as they arise. —/zguirer. 


The Japan Mission. 


The Rikugo Zasshi has a long article on 
the significance of the departure of Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, leaving, as he has, the future 
conduct of his missionary work entirely in 
the hands of his Japanese coadjutors, to be 
subject hereafter only to native guidance and 
control. The writer commends the example 
as one which other foreign missionaries 
should follow,—a kind of advice unto which 
it is hardly to be expected that they will take 
kindly. There are serious difficulties in 
their way, also, —difficulties inherent in the 
complicated and irrational creeds, which re- 
quire such incessant effort, not only for pri- 
mary inculcation in minds predisposed to 
rationalism, but also for retention in such 
minds amid the various intellectual influences 
which are constantly tending to discredit 
them and the traditions upon which they are 
based. We opine that the extreme simplicity 
of the message which Dr. MacCauley came 
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here to announce—a simplicity closely akin 
to the definition of religion. which the 
Founder of Christianity himself essayed— 
had much to do with his being able so 
speedily to leave his word to make its own 
way among the Japanese.—/apan Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 


The Okoboji Summer School. 


The Iowa Summer School is to be held 
during three weeks of August at Manhattan 
Beach, West Okoboji Lake, in Dickenson 
County. We have received no dates except- 
ing that the meetings will be held in August. 

First Week.—Subject, ‘‘Some Modern 
Leaders of Thought’’: course by Prof. Car- 
ruth of the University of Kansas; popular 
lectures by Prof. Carruth, Rev. Marie 
Jenney, and Rev. Adolph Rosbach. 

Second Week.—Subject, ‘‘New Science of 
Man’’: course by Dr. Duren J. H. Ward; 
lectures by Rev. Albert Lazenby, on ‘‘Three 
Great Novelists of our Day.’’ 

Third Week.— Subject, ‘‘ Sociology ”’ 
course by Prof. Isaac Loos of the University 
of Iowa; and also lectures by Rev. Mr. Will- 
iams, Mrs. Melida Pappe, and Dr. Ward. 

Tickets, $2 a week; or $5 for the whole. 


FURTHER INFORMATION. 


All inquiries regarding cottages and board 
at Manhattan or other places, and also re- 
garding grounds for tents and rental of tents, 
should be addressed to Mr. J. I. Myerly, 
Amold’s Park, Ia. 

All inquiries regarding programme and tui- 
tion should be addressed, during July, to 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des Moines; after 
July, care J. I. Myerly, Arnold’s Park. It 
will confer a great favor if all who intend to 
go will send name and address and tuition to 
Miss Safford at the earliest date possible. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The new secretary has gone upon a well- 
deserved vacation; and the former scribe is 
again in his seat, returning from a three 
weeks’ rest in a quiet place by the sea. 
After the hurrying events and many labors of 
the last two months, this change has been 
most salutary; and the silent days have 
brought their own message. Do we not too 
often make demand that the influences that 
sway us shall be noisy and demonstrative? 
We are all the time thinking that the king- 
dom really comes with observation. We are 
surprised to find that genuine power is not in 
storm or earthquake so much as in a still 
voice. We are slow to learn that the best 
influences of our lives come softly and silently 
as the summer life comes which is to ripen 
everything into the luxury of autumn. If 
there is anything more impressive than the 
rapidity with which Nature, works, it is the 
utter silence of the transforming processes. 
Here are marvels done daily before our eyes, 
but there is neither boast of intention nor cry 
of triumph. Noiseless and unseen forces, 
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uttering no warning of their purpose, go to 
work until new glory and beauty are spread 
around us. No voice, no language, but a 
word that runs to the end of the world. 
Nothing said, only something done. No 
articulate utterance, yet an intense energy of 
declaration. Silence, yet speech. 

I think voluble people have much to learn 
from a taciturn God. A soul is not made as 
a statue is, with click of hammer and chip 
of chisel from without. It is, I suspect, 
made rather by unfolding from within. 


Emerson said, ‘‘God does not speak prose, 


but communicates with us by hints, omens, 
inferences, and resemblances in objects lying 
all around us.’’ It is good for us sometimes 
to listen for these silent voices. Language, 
after all, is inadequate to the uses of the 
spirit; and it is unduly forced when we try 
to make it compass and describe all our 
thoughts and emotions. It is a good instru- 
ment of business, of instruction, and of 
mutual understanding; but, as Martineau 
said, ‘‘When we try to raise it to its highest 


_| function, it only spoils the thing it cannot 


speak.’’ Surely, worship must sometimes 
seek the wilderness of the upper chamber. 
It requires a certain privacy of spirit. Are 
not our voiceless moments our most honest 
moments? Is not soliloquy more sincere than 
conversation? Has not each one of us some- 
thing in himself which refuses to be phrased? 

It may well be, then, that a genuine and 
personal confession of faith will prove a 
better means of strengthening another’s hope 
than argument, So often we ministers seek 
to impart religion by expounding, by inten- 
tional address, by purposed onset. Is not a 
better way that of self-revelation? Speech is 
no burden-bearer. I think Job’s friends were 
wise men, after all; though the popular 
phrase derides them as but poor comforters. 
Did they not give us a real insight into the 
way of consolation when they went and sat in 
silence with their heart-broken friend? They 
just recognized his sorrow, and so helped 
him to bear it better than by texts. Some- 
times the voiceless language of considerate 
act, of tone and bearing, of uncatalogued 
sympathies, makes the most potent speech. 
There are times when, though men speak 
with the tongues of angels, it is but as sound- 
ing brass or tinkling cymbal. Blessed is he 
who knows how and when to refrain, as well 
as how and when to speak. 

Do we not often make religion didactic in- 
stead of receptive? Do we not make it a de- 
sire to influence rather than a desire to be 
influenced? We so often think of faith as 
something to be won, when really it is 
something to be quietly accepted. We apply 
to religion the principles of our money-get- 
ting and our competitive success; but, really, 
the process should be just reversed. In the 
hurry of the street, the way of contention and 
assault is the natural way. But religion is a 
silent energy; and, if a soul is full of tu- 
mult, faith and hope cannot find entrance. 
It is the calm lake that mirrors the stars. 
The least cat’s paw wrinkling the surface 
wipes out the reflected glories of the heavens. 

Yet we should be careful not to make the 
need of occasional quietude an excuse for 
listlessness in service or for languor of will. 
The silence of nature is not a passive thing. 
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I do not urge upon any one a merely idle 
trust; but I think in the last weeks I have 
discovered another mode of energy than that 
of the easy flow of talk,—the energy whose 
realm is feeling, which is a force, not a 
voice, which is a spirit bearing witness with 
our spirits,—the revelation not in words, but 
in deeds, which Nature in these summer days 
declares is the revelation of an intense in- 
dustry, alert, vital, ambitious. In co-opera- 
tion with such silent energies, let us find in- 
spiration and joy! SAMUEL A. ELtror. 


The National Alliance. 


The July meeting of the Executive Board 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 
17th of the month, with eleven present, the 
president presiding. The formation of a 
Branch at Marblehead, Mass., was reported. 
The Branch at Milton, Mass., has done a 
most graceful thing in making its retiring 
president a life member of the National 
Alliance. 

The Branch of All Souls’ Church at Bath, 
N.H., is preparing for its summer sale the 
middle of August, and would be very grateful 
for such contributions to the tables as any 
friends may be disposed to send. They can 
be addressed to Mrs. T. B. Southard, Mrs. 
E. P. Hutchins, or Miss Mary E. Jackman. 

The annual sale at Green Harbor, Mass., 
will be held on August 8 and 9g; and Rev. 
Mary T. Whitney will gladly receive articles 
or money. The society is doing as well as 
can be expected, but depends upon this 
yearly event for much of its support, and 
greatly appreciates the help that has been 
most generously given in years past. 

Since the last monthly meeting Mrs. Pster- 
son, one of the Massachusetts directors, has 
been on a visit to Burgaw, N.C., and neigh- 
borhood, to advise with Rev. Mr. Dukes 
concerming the future of his work. Much in- 
terest has been shown among the people of 
Shelton Neck, who wish very much for the 
erection of a small chapel for Sunday-school 
and church services, and will do all they can 
themselves toward such a building. If the 
chapel is undertaken and a society formed, it 
will be under the auspices of the Alliance; 
and some of the money already appropriated 
for such a purpose by the Branches will then 
be used. Shelton Neck is about six miles 
from Mr. Dukes’s present home, and is the 
place where a Sunday-school was held in the 
school-house which is now refused for Sunday 
use. As the people are interested and eager, 
the time seems to be propitious for a small 
beginning. 

The Alliance has to report, with regret, 
the acceptance of the resignation of three of 
its board,—Mrs. Stebbins, vice-president of 
the Pacific Coast section, Mrs. Lombard and 
Mrs. Chaney, directors for Massachusetts. 
The vacancies have not yet been filled. 

Several Branches have not yet sent the 
yearly report of members and names of 
officers asked for in June. These are needed — 
to make the Manual, or Year Book, com 
plete; and it will be a great convenien 
delinquent secretaries will attend to the 
ter at once, and fill out the blanks w 
have been sent to each Branch. The c 
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mittee dislikes to say, ‘‘No report,’’ after 

any name; and the Manual is now being pre- 

pared. EmiLy A. FIFIELD, 
Rec. Sec’ y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


All the meetings at the Isles of Shoals 
Conference were so bright and interesting 
that it is impossible to mention any one as 
being better than another. The day of par- 
ticular interest to our young people, however, 
was Friday, ‘‘Denominational Day,’’ when 
the various functions of Unitarianism were 
represented and discussed. 

After an address on the Sunday-school by 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford, Mr. Eaton, our for- 
mer president, presented the work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

Mr. Eaton spoke in part as follows :— 

I am very glad to be here to-day to speak 
for the Young People’s Union, though I can 
no longer officially represent it. Unless you 
remember your youth better than, —well, than 
my parents sometimes do theirs,—you can 
scarcely understand how much help it is to us 
young people to be given a representation at 
the conferences of the denomination. If we 
have grown larger and more influential in the 
past few years, it has been very largely be- 
cause we were given recognition and a real 
part to do, and were ashamed not to rise to 
the occasion. Indeed, your recognition of us 
has been so great a help to our growth that 
you should be willing to put up with the 
speakers we send you. 

I hope there is no need now to tell you 
that there is a National Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, or even to explain its object, which is 
to act as a kind of American Unitarian As- 
sociation to the different Young People’s 
Unions, to encourage, enlarge, and fraternize 
them. I want to-day to offer to the older 
people a few suggestions by which they may 
help the unions, and point out what seems to 
me the goal we young people should aim to 
reach in our meetings. 5 

Mr. Eaton then spoke of the ‘‘great floating 
population of young people who are nomi- 
nally Unitarians, but who take up none of 
the burdens or responsibilities of church citi- 
zenship.’’ It is one of the great objects of 
the unions, he said, to touch the hearts and 
win the interest of these young people; and 
in this work the older people can aid greatly, 
not by interfering with the young people’s 
meetings, but by showing a friendly interest 
in them, by attending any special meetings 
they may hold, and by giving the unions 
some real part to do in the church life. 
‘*By making the young people feel that their 
union is a vital and important part of the 
church,’’ Mr. Eaton said, ‘‘you can do much 
toward winning their interest and enthusiasm. 
Young people will work together when they 
will not work with their elders.’’ 

The speaker further pointed out that there 
are almost always some grown people in a 
church who have influence with the younger 
**set,’’ and could use this influence to form 
new unions or increase the interest in old 
ones. There are also certain young people 
who are the leaders among their fellows; and 
here is an opportunity for a pastor to in- 
crease union membership by gaining the in- 
terest of these natural leaders, who will, in 
turn, influence their mates. 

But, in the end, of course, the speaker 
said, it is the young people themselves who 
must do the work. It is for them to make 
their meetings really interesting and helpful 
that we must work and hope. To do this, 
the meetings must be really young people’s 
meeti not a Sunday-school nor an after- 
noon church service. There should be an age 
limit each way for membership; and the 
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meetings should not be a mere ‘repetition of 
ritual or a droning of hymns, but a free, 
open discussion between the young people, 
with a leader to furnish real subject for dis- 
cussion, and to keep the talk relevant. 

There is, Mr. Eaton thinks, too much 
journalism and too little real interest and in- 
struction in our young people’s meetings. 
The goal of the unions, he said, is to teach 
young people the meaning and beauty of Uni- 
tarianism, and to win for our Church their 
love and loyalty. This he did not believe 
could be done by hymn-singing, or listening 
to an essay on Emerson, copied the night be- 
fore from out an encyclopedia. If our faith 
is worth anything, it is only to be under- 
stood by thought and talk and study. We 
should, in our meetings, learn something of 
its history. We should discuss its grounds. 
We should read the works of its great 
leaders. Not an essay on Emerson, but 
Emerson’s essays; not a perfunctory sermon 
on Martineau, but one of Martineau’s ser- 
mons,—should furnish the food for an even- 
ing’s talk or discussion. We young people 
must work out our own salvation, and hence 
the salvation of future Unitarianism; but we 
must work it out with diligence. We shall 
not do it by formal services that may mean 
much or little,—to young people generally 
little, —but only by earnest effort, in our own 
spontaneous fashion, free from even the ex- 
ternal suggestions of unnaturalness or cant. 


Business Notices. 


A Lake that is a Lake.—Lake Champlain ‘is com- 
ing more and more into public favor as a summer resort. 
Most New England lakes are comparatively small bodies 
of water, affording little change in scenery and small 
variety in accommodations for the traveller or summer 
visitor. Lake Champlain, on the contrary, stretches along 
the western side of Vermont for more than a hundred 
miles, and is from one-half mile to twelve miles in width. 
Every variety of lake, mountain, and island scenery meets 
the eye on atour of its waters; and its resorts range from 
the most expensive and palatial in the country to those 
that minister to the needs of the more modest people, who 
seek comfort rather than gayety. The Central Vermont 
Railway’s summer resort book for 1900 enumerates the 
charms of summer life in this region, giving lists of resorts, 
rates, and the cost of round trip-tickets from a hundred 
New England points. A four-cent stamp, enclosed to 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, secures the book. 


A Word in Time.— Those of our readers who are 
looking forward to a summer of warm weather will do 
well to join the throng of visitors who are directing their 
steps this week toward the Paine Furniture warerooms. 
The entire first floor of this great establishment is filled 
with summer specialties in willow and rattan furniture. 
The hottest weather can have no terrors for any one who 
is the happy owner of two or three of these ingenious 
specialties in open-work furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., 
will be 41 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 
of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


THE address of Rev, Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester, 


Marriages. 


In the Winchester Unitarian church, 18th inst., by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, assisted by Rey. H. I. Cushman 
D.D., of Providence, R.1., Prof. Frank C, Doane, ol 
Athens, Ohio, and Miss Isabell Wilson, of Winchester. 
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Deaths. 


MRS. MARGARET L. WHEELER. 


ART. 54. 


“She had her joys: ’twas joy to live, to love, 
To labor in the world with God above. 
Her tender heart his consolations prove. 


“She had her griefs ; but why recount them here, _ 
The heart-sick loneliness, a never mastering fear? 
Yet nights of desolation dark and drear. 


“‘And every agony left peace behind, 
And healing came on every stormy wind, 
And with pure brightness every cloud was lined. 


“‘And every loss sublimed a less desire, 
And every sorrow helped her to aspire, 
Till waiting angels bade her go up higher.” 


A life singularly happy in many good works accom- 
plished ended here on the night of June 18, and one faith- 
ful soul more was added to the number of those whose 
names are written in the “book of life.”” Though not 
born under the shelter of our faith, Mrs. Wheeler found 
abundant entrance to its spiritual freedom and glorious 
opportunities through the gateway of a great love wisely 
bestowed, faithfully cherished, and fruitful of lasting good 
to all those who came within its uplifting influence. 

For more than thirty years her home was the centre of 
beneficent activities. She was a friend to the poor, to the 
struggling, the heavy laden. In her the sorrowful and 
the despairing found a wellspring of tender sympathy, 
blessed consolation, and wise helpfulness. Always she 
stood for those things that make for manhood’s preserva- 
tion and woman’s honor, In these, as in how many other 
ways, she leaves a memory green and sweet to the ‘“‘chil- 
dren who rise up to call her blessed.” 

Acquaintance with her was a privilege very highly es- 
teemed. Her friendship was a benediction, and her love 
beyond all price. Next to her family her !church stood 
highest in her regard. Its every interest was dear to her. 
She was untiring and practical in her defence of liberal 
Christianity as set forth in the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
For upwards of thirty-seven years her creed was the 
Master’s two great commandments, and her consecrated 
devotion to them rarely surpassed. Of her it might 
indeed be said a faithful life is the best gospel, because 
such a life persuades where discussion fails and theories die. 

She was of those who “receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child,” who saw how simple a thing Christianity is, 
though so inexhaustible, when taken into the life and 
lived out day by day. Such are ever the true lights of the 
Church of Christ. Her devotion to our blessed faith taught 
her the greatest of all arts,—the art of doing good and being 
good. This art, which she had well acquired, bridged the 
space dividing earth’s tumults from heaven's peace. Her 
greatest victory was gained, not in the hour of her body’s 
death, but from great trials bravely confronted and pa- 
tiently borne. Her courage, her unspotted life, and her 
devotion to high ideals rendered death easy, and her 
passing away, to those who were with her in that solemn 
hour, an experience to thank God for. In her home- 
going, they who loved her so saw only a forgetfulness of 
sorrow, a truce to care, and the clear light of a great hope 
for larger opportunities to come in a new home. She was 
a faithful wife, a tender mother, a true, wise friend, a pre- 
pared soul. It was of her and of such as she the poet 
sang :— 

“O sweet, calm face, that seemed to wear 
The look of sin forgiven ! 
O voice of prayer, that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven! 


“She kept her line of rectitude 
With love's unconscious ease, 
Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives,— 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


Henry H. Woupr, 
Castine, Me. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FO ERS TEs 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


ANTED TO BOARD.—A plea, healthful 
home and good care for an invalid or aged lady or 

for one or two young children. References exchanged. 
Address Mrs. M. A. Hill, 108 Ocean Ave., Woodfords, Me. 
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The Sunday School. 


(This department is m charge of Rey. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 

The following items of news from the Sun- 
day-school field have more than a local inter- 
est. Cheering information from _ special 
sources makes the general work go on better. 
We are all interested one with another. 


From Berkeley, Cal., comes a full account 
of the condition of Sunday-school affairs. 
Mr. Fife reports that the school is adding to 
its library, and planning for an adult class of 
young people, ages from sixteen to twenty. 
A new piano has been purchased, which will 
greatly help the general exercises. An ap- 
preciative word is also said of Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, ‘‘a religious man of the best kind.’’ 
The whole tone of the message from this 
source is courageous and progressive. It 
ends in this fashion: ‘‘It has been the pur- 
pose of those having our school in charge to 
make it plain to all our children and to the 
community that we have a definite reason for 
our existence. ’’ 


From Adrian, Minn., we learn that a Sun- 
day-school has just been started. Inquiry is 
sent as to what kind of equipment is advis- 
able. Nothing has been more marked in the 
Middle West of late than the planting of 
Sunday-schools. This is often rendered nec- 
essary where a church could not be organized. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society in 
Boston stands ready always to co-operate 
most heartily in all such undertakings with 
material aid as well as advice. A similar 
instance is found at Sioux Falls, So. Dak., 
where, after a lapse of five years, ‘‘we are at- 
tempting to call the children together for a 
Sunday service.’’ Our friends who are in 
the movement send for advice and practical 
directions, which the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society gladly furnishes to the best of 
its ability. 


From Spokane, Wash., Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field writes in a business letter, ‘‘We have 
just closed our most successful Sunday-school 
year since I came to this State, and we hope 
to do still better next year.’’ Mr. Fairfield 
is a director of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and we congratulate him on this 
happy result of his winter’s work. Nothing 
can give him more satisfaction in his vaca- 
tion than to reflect that the work among the 
young people has been so full of reward. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Weirs Grove Meeting: The twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Weirs Grove Meeting 
Association will be held at Weirs, N.1I1., 
July. 27-29. The following is the prelimi- 
nary programme: Friday, July 27, 7 P.M., 
banquet at the Hotel Weirs, Hon. C, F, 
Stone of Laconia, toastmaster. Speakers: 
Gen, George T. Cruft of Bethlehem, N.H. ; 
Hon. Henry E. Burnham of Manchester, 
N.Wi.; Hon. Henry M. Baker of Bow, 
N.H.; Hon. Oliver E. Branch of Manches- 
ter, N.H.; Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Hon. James O. Lyford of 
Concord, N.H.; Col. Henry A. Quinby of 
Laconia, N.H.; Hon. C. A. Sulloway of 
Manchester, N.H. Saturday, July 28, 3 
P.M, platform meeting in Veterans’ Grove, 
Rev. Charles J. Staples of Manchester pre- 
siding. Speakers: Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, secretary American Unitarian 
Association; Rev. G. H. Badger of Boston; 
Rev. Henry C. McDougall of Franklin 
Falls, N.H. Sunday, July 29, 11 A.M., ser- 
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vice in the Veterans’ Grove. Sermon by 
Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
3 P.M., service in the Veterans’ Grove. 
Music by the Oberon Quartette, assisted by 
St. Claire’s Orchestra. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. James M 
Pullman, D.D., will preach at the Sunday 
morning service, July 29, at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, First 
Parish Church: Sunday morning services are 
continued through the summer. On July 29 
Rey. George H. Young will preach. : 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Sunday, July 29, service at 5 
P.M., On Beacon Street Mall, fifth tree from 
Charles Street Mall. Speakers will be Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte and Rev. H. H. Saun- 
derson. 


Ashby, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: July 22 was observed as the thirty- 
second anniversary of the settlement of Rev. 
G. S. Shaw over the First Parish. An ad- 
dress was given by the pastor to the children, 
also speaking and singing by the children. 
The flowers and trimming were fine, also the 
music. Mr. Shaw reported that during the 
year he had preached 70 times, attended 193 
other meetings, officiated at 25 funerals and 
9 weddings, and made 545 calls. Average 
attendance at church, 66+. 


Evanston, Ill.—Church of All Souls, 
Rev. James Vila Blake: The church here has 
closed for the summer vacation. The past 
year has been a most successful one in every 
way. The annual meeting in October was 
well attended, and showed all branches of 
church work in good condition. The treasurer 
reported all debts paid and money in the 
treasury. This led to the suggestion that the 
church assist the Women’s Alliance in in- 
creasing the Building Fund. Since that time 
the collection of the first Sunday of the 
month has been devoted to this purpose. At 
a most earnest meeting it was decided that 
the church should have a name. That of 
‘The Church of All Souls’? was adopted 
unanimously. A special effort has been 
made to increase the work of the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Blake has organized a Bible 
Class, and has held teachers’ meetings 
through the year. The evening of the clos- 
ing Sunday the church ordained Rev. George 
Schorb, long known as ‘‘the blind preacher 
of Evanston.’? Rev. Albert Lazenby of 
Unity Church, Chicago, gave the sermon; 
Mr. Blake, the right hand of fellowship. A 
committee appointed by the church conferred 
the ordination. Rev. William Backus of the 
Third Church, Chicago, gave the charge to 
the minister. This was a most impressive 
service, and was a fitting close to a most 
prosperous year, rich in spiritual life and 
growth. 


Farmington, Me.—Rev. W. H. Ramsay: 
Sunday, July 15, Mr. Ramsay conducted a 
grove meeting at Forest Hill Camps on the 
shore of Varnum Lake, There was a large 
attendance. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Rev. John Dumont 
Reid: The Sunday-school closed its year’s 
work with a pretty floral service by the chil- 
dren on June 24. On July 3 the annual 
picnic of the school and parish was held at 
Montague. After a ride of eight miles by 
trolley cars the Greenfield party reached the 
little Unitarian church on Montague Com- 
mon, where they were met by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pressey and their flock, who had been invited 
to unite in the picnic, Ten minutes’ walk 
brought them to the pleasant grove on the 
banks of a rippling little river, which had 
been selected by Mr. Pressey for the picnic 
ground, and which proved an ideal spot for 
the children’s pleasure. 
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New Hotel Bellevue, 


European Plan. Central Location. 


Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Propristors. j 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown 2nd Liverpool 


New England....... Aug. 15, I P.M. 
New England....... Sept. 12, 12 noon. 
New England.......Oct. 10, 10.30 A.M. 


Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards; 
3d class, $25.50. : 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77 to 81 State St. 


Ch. Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS 0, 
i! BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
.-- GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


«« CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?’’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? d 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, 
of price by . 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
7a Congress Street, - « Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Lynn, Mass.—During the vacation of the 
pastor, Rev. S. B. Stewart, the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church will be supplied as follows: 
July 29, Rev. E. J. Prescott; August 5, 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D.; August 12, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn; August 19, Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin; August 26, Rev. John P. Forbes. 


Madison, Wis.—The Unitarian church is 
now closed for the summer vacation, and will 
reopen on the first Sunday in September. 
The last sermon preached by the pastor, Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore, was on ‘‘Helpful Books, ’’ 
and was full of helpful hints. A service was 
held on the evening of Midsummer’s or 
Saint John’s Day, at which the Blue Lodge 
Masons, to whom it was especially addressed, 
were present in full force. The sermon by 
the pastor gave a graphic and thrilling pict- 
ure of the life, character, and mission of 
John the Baptist, based on the Scriptural 
narrative, illuminated with descriptions of 
the country where the scenes were laid, and 
of the history and conditions of the time. 
Another valuable talk given by him was on 
‘The Love that fulfilleth the Law,’’ and still 
another on ‘‘The Life and Work of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe.’ 


Montague, Mass.—Rev. E. P. Pressey: 
Under Mr. Pressey’s ministrations, though so 
recently begun, the Sunday-school has in- 
creased from the modest beginning of five or 
six to twenty pupils, with prospects of more 
in the fall. The Montague people are happy 
in the reopening of their pretty little church, 
and hopeful for the future of the movement. 


San Jose, CalRev. N. A. Haskell 
closed his San José ministry on June 24, 
with a fine sermon on ‘‘The Art of Memory,’’ 
which was warmly appreciated by a large 
congregation. 


Dere and There. 


Six hundred Finlanders recently sailed 
from Liverpool for Canada, making about 
eight thousand who have emigrated during 
the past six months. 


A catalogue is being made of the queen’s 
private library at Windsor Castle, which 
comprises no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes. This collection is 
virtually the work of the present reign. 


A wonderful old Bible has been discovered 
in Venice, the fortunate finder being Leo S. 
Olschki, a well-known antiquary of Florence. 
It is in five large volumes, and was printed 
in Rome, in the printing-house of Don Pietro 
Massimo, in 1471 and 1472. 


In all the new school buildings of New 
York space has been left for installing a sys- 
tem of shower-baths. Baths are now ready 
in two or three of the schools on the East 
Side, where bathing facilities are most 
needed. Children are required to furnish 
their own towels and soap. 


The first woman architect of Austria- 
Hungary is Erika Paulasz, who has applied 
to the Budapest board of examiners for a cer- 
tificate to practise. She already has certifi- 
cates as draughtsman and master mason, but 
must now demonstrate her ability to control 
workmen, and must prove this by public 
demonstration. 


Mr. E. A. Martel, the French explorer of 
caverns, whose discoveries underground have 
attracted much attention, reports that he has 
found in the Department of Hautes Alpes 
a cavity in the form of a ‘‘natural well,’’ 
whose depth exceeds that of any other known. 
He has sounded it to the depth of about 1,017 
feet, but the actual bottom has not yet been 


reached. ; 
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SUMMER SPECIALTIES. 


If you would bring newly discovered luxury into 


your country house, cottage, bungalow, or camp this 
summer, don’t fail to see our stock of novelties in reed, 


hickory, and rush furniture. 
See them now while they are all here. 
first pick of the many combinations. 


heavy upholstered furniture. 


Swing-flap Arm-chairs, High-back Rockers, Table 
Chairs, Pocket and Shelf Chairs, Day-and-night Sofas, 
Curtained Téte-d-tétes, Scandal Seats, “You and 1” 
Chairs, Table Lounges, India Swinging Seats, Sewing 


Neat, cool-looking, 
strong, and light, yet so low-priced that you can buy 
three or four pieces for the price of a single piece of 


Take your 


Chairs, Golf Sofas, and scores of other novelties. 


Everything for summer comfort. 


Exhibit on first floor. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE %1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2, THe ConGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6, CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Serr Bsgautirur. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
qed ment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. {1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LispgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. MORALITY IN THE ScHoo.ts: By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosErPH PRIESTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. : 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK 1S IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No, 15. A Sout with Four Winpows Oprn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Scientiric THEOLoGyY THE GrRouUND oF ALL 
Re.icion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 18. How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. .FouR SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. TuroporE Parker’s Letrer To A YOUNG 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRR. By Rev. 
bet Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
nundred, 

No. 23. A WorkKING TuHEory IN Ernics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CHRISTIAN yore Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred, 

No. 2s. Tue New BirtH anp THE New Tyvek or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness, $1.00 per hundred. : 

No. 27. SHortT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 28. Tur Unity or THE CuristiAN CuurcH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THs SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Spirit of God. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 233 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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SILVER 
TEA SETS 


FOSTER 8@ CO’ 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST PERFECT OF-PENS 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘What is the meaning of ‘false doc- 
trine’?’’ School-boy: ‘‘Please, sir, it’s 
when the doctor gives the wrong stuff to the 
people who are sick.’’ . 


‘*What’s Mrs. Breezely in such a stew 
about?’’ ‘‘She asked the pleasure of Lieu- 
tenant Slick’s company to tea, and he ap- 
peared on the scene with forty of his men.’’ 
Tid-Bits. 


‘‘Making any money these days?’’ asked 
Hicks of the mill-owner. ‘‘Hardly any,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘We are beginning too real 
ize the truth of the old saying that it takes 
ten mills to make a cent.’’ 


A tramp applied to a Boston woman the 
other day for something to eat, and was 
asked how a chop would suit him. He 
studied a moment, and looked up suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘Mutton or woodshed, lady?’’ 


Englishman: ‘‘ You have some pretty high 
buildings in Chicago, haven’t you?’’ Chi- 
cagoan (in London): ‘‘Well, I should re- 
mark! Why, the tops of some of them are 
covered with snow the year round!’’—Puc. 


Little Daughter: ‘‘Mamma, can folks be 
put in prison for cheating a baby?’’ 
Mamma: ‘‘Why do you ask such a ques- 
tion?’’ Little Daughter: ‘'I saw Mrs. Next- 
door filling her baby’s bottle, an’ she put. 
some water in the milk.’’ 


is suite 


The Manual describes the School. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL” 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER RE) 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at z15 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OCTOBER 3, 1900. 


A man complained bitterly of the conduct 
of his son. He related to an old friend all 
the young man’s escapades. ‘‘You should 
speak to him with firmness, and recall him 
to his duty,’’ said the friend. ‘‘But he pays 
not the least attention to what I say. He 
listens only to the advice of fools. I wish 
you would talk to him.’’ 


FOR 
GIRLS 


A Colorado millionaire,—extremely mil- 
lionaire,—one who is getting up an art gal- 
lery, went to Whistler’s studio in the Rue 
du Bac. He glanced casually at the pictures 
on the walls,—‘‘symphonies,’’ in rose and 
gold, in blue and gray, in brown and green. 
‘*How much for the lot?’ he asked, with the 
confidence of one who owns gold mines. 
“Four millions,’’ said Whistler. ‘‘What!’’ 
‘*My posthumous prices.’’ And the painter 
added, ‘‘Good-morning!’’ 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


CONCORT SCHOOL. 


pense and heal — % ted near the Sudbury 
River, and also the place. § ¥ 5 and literary interest 
in old Concord. 


A son of Erin once described his part in 
a battle,—the advance, the gallop, the charge, 
and how, as one rider fell dead from his 
saddle, the death grip of his fingers on his 
pistol discharged it and killed his own horse. 
‘*What struck you most forcibly when all was 
over, and you looked back to it?’’ asked a 


friend. ‘‘Ah!’’ said the old servant, reflec- Prepares boys for Calan D>: School. 
tively, ‘‘I think, sir,’?—with simplicity, — Address Tuomas H, ED, @eXead Master, 
‘*that what struck me mest forcible, sir, was © . %& corp, Mass. 


the bullets that missed mel’’—American 


: 24> 

BS HE HIGHLAND MILTI1. & %\ADEMY, 

Register. Worcester, Mass. 45th year, “@» “2-0. Gives 

its pupils the best academic instructh ¥ culture, 

military training, and careful supervision &. ‘school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence “& " 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN S_ uM. 


An Irish farmer went into an iron-monger’s 
shop to buy a scythe. After serving him, 
the shopman asked him if he would buy a 
bicycle. ‘‘What is that?’’ queried the Irish- 
man. ‘‘It’s a machine to ride about the 
town on.’’ ‘‘And, shure, what might the 
price of it be?’’ ‘Fifteen pounds.’’ ‘‘I’d 
rather see fifteen pounds in a cow.’’ ‘‘But 
what a fool you would look riding round the 
town on the back of a cow!’ ‘‘Shure, now,’’ 
replied the Irishman, ‘‘not half such a fool 
as I’d look trying to milk a bicycle!’’ 


HURCH 
as ye 


ROCK RIDGE B LLL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Coll Technic School, and_ Business. 
WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Fits for 
Dr. G. R. 


MaAssacuuserrs, SourH ByFIELD. 


[JIDUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 

ers. $500. Periey L. Horns, A.M. (Harvard). 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


RVASHINCTOR 


656 


AIMANU- JOHN H.PRaAY & SONS Co: 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


ST ., 
OPP. BYYLSTOK ST. 
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New England Mutual - 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


es we 


LIABILITIES ee eee aes 
; $2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
RULL wae 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyia Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Familiarly called “THE GILMAN SCHOOL” 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training can produce. The ideal is the 
highest ; and no detail is too small for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Arruur GiLMAN. Each course 
to the pupil, and not the pupil to the course; and the pupils are provided with such careful and kindly atten- 
tion as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. | It will open October, 
1900, with a ee of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommo ation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, cones ee and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. The school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and prt. 500 feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve Pky of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. LA hans LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass, 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 5 fits 
for college, especially Harvard ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
tted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev. JAmgs Dg Normanpig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. WriitaM C. CoLiar, Head Master. 
dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 

Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced foagh- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. Relcrences: 2,500 living 
alumni. 48th ee begins Sept. 19. ead masters: 
Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B, (Harvard). “ 
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